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QUARTERLY. REVIEW 


No. 565—JULY 1945. 


Art. 1.—BRITAIN AND THE PEACE: THE SEARCH 
FOR SECURITY. 


It is recorded of King Amenophis IV of Egypt that his 
mother and his wife persuaded him to withdraw all his 
troops from the lands he had conquered, leaving only 
ambassadors to represent him; and the system of peace 
and amity so established continued until the death of the 
great king, when, his strong hand being removed, the 
federated States broke away and the war began again. 
This first recorded attempt at regional federation, in the 
year 1375 B.c., suggests that human nature has not 
undergone much change in the period of 3,000 years 
between then and now. Hostilities ended, even the 
victorious country is war-weary ; the women especially 
urge peace ; the prestige of the conqueror, backed by his 
army, suffices to establish and maintain order and se- 
curity ; his authority disappears with death and the old 
struggle for power begins again. A list of attempts to 
create regional, continental, and in this century world- 
wide peace systems has been compiled by two industrious 
American ladies. It describes 191 ‘ Theoretical Plans ’— 
such as that of William Penn in 1702 for the ‘ Establish- 
ment of an European Dyet, Parliament or Estates ’— 
and ‘ Practical Attempts,’ culminating in the League of 
Nations of 1920, which comprehended far more States 
and lasted much longer than any of its predecessors— 
and we may add, achieved much more. But always the 
yearning for peace has been challenged by. the lust of 
domination. These two elements, the love of peace and 
the urge to mastery, which might be called the feminine 
and the masculine sides of the human character, war 
against one another; and I for one do not see how any 
system can eliminate that fundamental obstacle to 
universal peace. 
Vol. 283.—No. 565. 
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Most of.us would agree with what was said in the House 
of Commons, before the San Francisco Conference began 
and when Mr Eden had already gone to America, by 
Mr Richard Law, speaking for the Foreign Office. ‘ The 
whole of human history and possibly the nature of man 
is against us ’"—which clearly shows that the present 
British Government are going into this great enterprise 
facing its hazards and impediments. In this they have 
the example of the greatest of Britain’s Foreign Secre- 
taries, Lord Castlereagh, who did not adhere to the Holy 
Alliance, but who did append his signature to the more 
practical Quadruple Alliance; and who said ‘ The 
problem of a universal alliance for the peace and happi- 
ness of the world has always been one of speculation and 
of hope, but it has never yet been reduced to practice, 
and, if an opinion may be hazarded, from its difficulties 
it never can. But you may in practice approach to it.’ 

‘But you may in practice approach to it’; that, it 
seems to me, is the justification for making another bold 
and persisting attempt now to establish a universal 
system of security. The ideal, it has been said, is a 
point to which you can always draw nearer but which 
you can never reach. And we are spurred to the attempt 
as never before by recent developments; for, if human 
nature has not fundamentally altered, the physical and 
material conditions of our existence have immensely 
changed, bringing nations closer together for better or 
for worse. We are able to help each other more readily 
or to destroy each other more thoroughly. We can confer 
together at any time in any place. We can also hit each 
other more quickly and more destructively. 

This contraction of time and space is generally sup- 
posed to favour aggression—a bigger and more devilish 
kind of V2 is hurled across the sea at us, and we are 
smashed up before we know that war has begun. But 
I am inclined to challenge the assumption that the victim 
would necessarily be paralysed or that the advantages 
would be all on the side of the aggressor. For all its 
terror and ruination, an avalanche of metal or chemicals 
flung from a distance could hardly be so accurately aimed 
as to destroy vital and specially protected targets; and 
if sudden assault is facilitated, so is even to a greater 
degree swift retaliation. To a greater degree, I would 
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suggest, both materially and psychologically. Materially, 
the immense advance in aeronautical technique makes 
possible an immediate and overwhelming concentration 
of air strength. The fear of incurring its visitation must 
‘deter and daunt the most ambitious and self-confident of 
the war-lords of the future. The existence of a punitive 
air-army, stationed in widely separated places, removes 
the difficulty which checked and halted every attempt to 
create an international force at Geneva—it eliminates 
frontiers. Whenever the question of placing armed force 
at the service of the League arose at Geneva, two in- 
soluble difficulties appeared. One was, how to overcome 
the objections of the States—there were several—which 
refused point blank to allow armies to: be marched across 
their territory, whoever the aggressor might be. The 
objectors considered—quite correctly—that to allow it 
would be the surest way to convert their own fair lands 
into battlefields. The other difficulty that was always 
discussed and never solved was where to store the neces- 
sary heavy equipment for an internationalarmy. Switzer- 
land seemed the obvious place; but the Swiss Govern- 
ment considered, just as in the matter of the crossing of 
frontiers and with equal reason, that to consent to become 
the armoury of the nations would be to make sure of 
receiving the opening bombardment from the aggressor’s 
air fleets.* 

And the psychological change in these respects is even 
greater than the material. This war has finally convinced 
us here in Britain that Mr Baldwin was right—in speech, 
but not unfortunately in consequent action—when he 
said that our frontier was the Rhine. We recognise now 
as axiomatic that our ‘ water-walled bulwark ’ is no longer 
‘secure and confident from foreign purposes.’ What is 
more, America has come to the same conclusion, and no 
longer stands aloof from European affairs. The United 
States, instead of being outside all Security schemes, is 
right in the middle of this one. And there is no com- 





* The nucleus of an International Air Force already exists in this country. 
Apart from the many thousands of Dominion and American airman who 
were trained with the R.A.F. there are many more thousands of men of 
different race and language, Poles, Norwegians, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, 
Belgians, Czechoslovaks, and a few others who have all been trained together 
and have fought in mixed squadrons for the last four years. 
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bination of air fleets in the world which can effectively 
challenge the combined Air Forces of Britain and the 
United States, even if Russia were not active in con- 
junction with her allies. The balance may be slightly 
varied in the future, but it is not likely to be upset. And 
the consequent psychological difference between 1920 
and, let us say, 1970, must be tremendous and ever 
present to the consciousness of every European country. 
With the exception of the neutrals—for whom at least it 
can be said that not one of them is likely to become a 
disturber of the peace—every nation in Europe has known 
what it means to be bombed. A just and implacable 
Nemesis has made Germany a greater sufferer from 
bombing than any other nation in the world ; it is probable 
that for years to come the mere possibility of calling down 
upon their heads still heavier loads of still larger bombers 
will bring Germans to the verge of hysterical terror. 

I believe, therefore, that on balance the prospect of 
more rapid and powerful retaliation, better concerted and 
from a wider area, turns the new velocity into a major 
deterrent for the potential aggressor. If Britain and 
America remain whole-hearted and active members of a 
Security Organisation, which links them together just as 
firmly as would the bilateral treaty which American 
tradition forbids, the lesser members will take heart, and 
will probably be ready to lend their territories as bases 
from which punitive action can be launched. The two 
Anglo-Saxon countries are the only two massive and well- 
armed Powers from whom they know they need never fear 
aggressive designs, even if temporary occupation has been 
allowed. 

Another development which is favourable for the 
prospects of a long period of security is that the number 
of European States capable of causing a world-war has 
been steadily diminished. In the nineteenth century 
there were at least six; after the last war there were 
five, the Austro-Hungarian Empire having been liquidated; 
now there are left in Europe only two, Britain and Russia 
—Germany:.and Italy having been eliminated at least 
temporarily, and France not having yet regained, in 
terms of power, the place which all her friends hope to see 
her occupy. The small countries were and are danger 
zones only in so far as a Great Power feels obliged to 
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espouse or to oppose their claims. The places where 
major wars may still break out are fewer; and the pre- 
cautions to prevent their outbreak should therefore be 
simpler and easier to plan. Even the former League of 
Nations, which failed entirely to stop any Great Power 
going to war as and where it wished, promptly and 
effectively halted the hostilities which broke out between 
Greece and Bulgaria in 1925. And there is a larger dis- 
proportion to-day than there was twenty years ago be- 
tween the armed strengths of the Great Powers and the 
others. 

I have said that the medium and smaller States of 
Europe do not fear that. Britain or the United States will 
ever occupy, oppress or otherwise use them ill. It would 
be insincere to pretend that they feel the same confidence 
towards Russia. Nor should we ourselves be afraid to 
give full consideration to the possibility that Russia may 
herself treat a neighbour or other smaller State in a 
manner contrary to the principles embodied in the Charter 
of the United Nations Organisation. Russia under her 
present ruler is a self-purposed State, quite unwilling to 
be turned aside from the aims Stalin has marked out for 
her; and one of these is to have a sphere of influence 
extending beyond her own frontiers over the territories 
of her immediate neighbours, and even further, over such 
Slav States as Bulgaria and Yugoslavia which are not 
contiguous. This claim, it may be interjected, is always 
applauded by writers of the Left, wherever it is to the 
advantage of Russia, although it used to be vigorously 
denounced when put forward by Britain even in the most 
backward regions of the world. Stalin, however, is also 
intensely realist; no man appreciates better the help 
which America and Britain can continue to render to 
Russia in the reconstructive period. Moreover, he has 
contracted a twenty-year alliance with us, which he will 
not lightly infringe or cancel. 

In this same spirit of realism Stalin has insisted that 
Russia—and therefore also the other four permanent 
members—cannot be overruled on a vote for action in 
the Security Council; and Britain, the United States, 
China, and France have accepted that view. They have 
been wise to acquiesce. The liberty of vote will belong 
to each and all of the permanent members. But the 
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o-called ‘ right of veto’ must not be allowed to paralyse 
action. Even with one of the leaders dissenting it may 
be proper and necessary to persist in collective action 
against an offending State. It must never be accepted 
that the exercise of the negative vote is necessarily 
decisive. Ifthe proposed sanctions have had the requisite 
majority of supporters apart from the dissentient, the 
collective action would still have the character of public 
international justice. The formidable but simple issue 
for the Council would be, whether it should or should not 
pursue the course of justice to the bitter end, regardless 
of consequences. The default of one powerful State 
must weaken common action, but the remaining Council 
members would have to decide whether, taking all moral 
and material considerations into account, they would be 
justified in pursuing the policy which one had almost 
unanimously advocated. 

The plain question would be, is this a casus belli or is 
it not ? That term has dropped out of diplomacy—it was 
regarded as almost indecent during the inter-war period, 
with disastrous consequences. But when countries are 
in fact prepared to fight for a just national interest or an 
international principle—which in either case means for 
the ultimate interest to all—they ought not to be ashamed 
to say so beforehand. It may in fact be immensely useful 
to say so. Disraeli won his ‘ Peace with Honour’ at 
Berlin in 1878 by free use of this diplomatic weapon— 
though Salisbury used to relate that he muttered the 
phrase with such a curious Latin pronunciation that most 
people did not know what he meant. It is a perfectly 
honourable and honest warning. It ought now to be 
revived in an up-to-date form—casus belli publici. 

With this in mind, the medium and small States may 
confidently agree to the greater authority which the right 
of veto gives to the permanent members of the Council. 
It is not practical politics to suppose that in thirty or 
forty years’ time the United States or Russia—or Britain 
either—would engage in a major war because of a majority 
vote which it had opposed. No Government with a 
proper sense of responsibility to the world would easily 
oppose common action against a manifest enemy of 
justice and the law of nations; no Government with a 
proper sense of responsibility to its own people would 
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agree to transform its whole peace structure into a war- 
machine, if it felt that the cause in which it was charged 
by the votes of others to fight was not a just one, and 
that war would in addition be disastrous for forty, a 
hundred, or two hundred million citizens of whose welfare 
it was the custodian. The same right to abstain—or 
oppose—must also, in my opinion, be allowed to all 
member-States; but it would probably make little 
difference to the outcome of the public war if one or 
more of the lesser countries declined to take part. 
Coercion can never take the place of willingness in making 
a country go effectively to war; and it remains as true 
to-day as when Lord Salisbury said it that ‘ willingness 
on good cause to go to war is the best possible security 
for peace.’ 

In the last League of Nations the smaller Powers, 
acting through the General Assembly, exercised an 
influence disproportionate to their strength; and the 
framers of the original Dumbarton Oaks Draft have this 
time very rightly insisted that there must be a close and 
practical relationship between responsibility and power, 
between authority and strength. Greater relative autho- 
rity is now given to the Security Council, and within the 
Council to its permanent members. Thus voting and the 
consequences of the voting are more closely connected 
than in the old League. The two world wars have shown 
that the number of fully belligerent countries is very 
much less than the number of those who declare them- 
selves to be in a state of war. Only some ten or twelve 
countries have been able or willing to throw a large pro- 
portion of their man-power into the battle line ; and there 
is everything to be said for the thesis that on principle 
the Security Council should consist of only ten or twelve 
States, and that these should be States which pledge 
themselves beforehand to stake all their resources in an 
international or public war. 

This consideration seems to have been much in the 
mind of the framers of the original Constitution at Dum- 
barton Oaks; and the less the balance of that Draft is 
altered the brighter is the prospect that the United 
Nations Organisation will grow into a really authorita- 
tive and effective body for establishing lasting security 
between nations and enabling necessary changes to be made 
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without the convulsion of war. We may remember with 
satisfaction that a cool and experienced British mind 
‘ played the leading part in drawing up the Dumbarton 
Oaks Convention. Its three artificers were Mr Stettinius, 
M. Gromyko, and Sir Alexander Cadogan; and of the 
three, neither the American Secretary of State nor the 
Soviet ambassador had any experience of the earlier 
League or indeed of international affairs at all during the 
inter-war period. Sir Alexander alone experienced all its 
hopes and vicissitudes ; and much of his diplomatic work 
was performed as head of the League of Nations Section 
at the Foreign Office, which took him to Geneva for most 
of the meetings of the Council and the Assembly. He 
therefore had the advantage over his colleagues of being 
intimately acquainted with the workings of the machinery 
of the earlier international organisation. Sir Alexander 
Cadogan is, as Mr Attlee said of himself, an idealist, with- 
out gazing ‘starry-eyed’ at his ideals; his deliberate 
and completely candid mind has assessed the failures and 
the successes of the League of Nations; and he has 
firmly decided in his own mind what, in the circumstances 
of the immediate future, a new League can do and where 
are the limits of its usefulness. 

The League of Nations had its successes. Let us 
recall them. Everybody knows the failures. Few re- 
member the many useful achievements of the League. 
Mention has already been made of one war stopped— 
and from the wars of pygmies have sometimes sprung 
the wars of giants. Its political successes were fewer 
than its non-political; but it admirably administered 
the Saar for fifteen years ; it supervised several plebiscites ; 
above all, its Council proved itself, in my opinion, the 
best permanent arbitral body for the settlement of non- 
justiciable disputes which has so far existed. 

I remember Sir Austen Chamberlain once explaining 
to me at Geneva that, in acting as Rapporteur in a dispute 
between Rumania and Hungary, he spoke in the Council 
as an Arbitrator rather than as British Foreign Secretary. 
He and his colleagues found a settlement which both 
parties accepted ; and this was only one of about forty 
international disputes—some of them very acrimonious— 
which the Council of the League settled up to the end of 
the year 1937. To a remarkable extent the members of 
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the Council seemed able, when sitting in an arbitral 
capacity, to leave their political prejudices outside the 
hall with their hats and their greatcoats. 

In this respect the growth of the Council to larger 
membership than had been originally intended was not 
altogether a disadvantage. Of the fifteen or sixteen 
members of which it consisted in its later years, three or 
four came from South America, Central America, the 
Middle or Far East, and in nine disputes out of ten they 
had no personal or national concern—the cases set down 
for hearing usually had their origin in Europe. These 
Council members from distant countries possessed the 
quality most requisite for arbitrators—detachment. At 
the same time all the members of the Council possessed 
also the other requisite quality—authority—for they all 
represented their Governments. 

The idea has been put forward that special bodies of 
respected public men, preferably chosen from neutral 
countries, should form some kind of Court of Equity to 
judge cases, such as questions of frontier, which are not 
amenable to ordinary judicial procedure—the alteration 
of a frontier means the alteration of a treaty, and there- 
fore the law must almost invariably favour the status quo. 
In theory there is much to be said for the plan of a special 
Court of this kind. But it is difficult to see how it could 
have the necessary authority, because the greater the 
precautions taken to divorce it from governmental con- 
nections the farther it would be from having any authority 
or powers of enforcement behind it. It might neverthe- 
less be possible to create an Advisory Fact-finding body 
of this sort, whose opinion would have to be taken into 
account by the Security Council; or else the Security 
Council might be enlarged by the addition of representa- 
tives of disinterested governments whenever the Council 
was to act in a mediatorial, arbitral, or judicial capacity. 

The League of Nations set an important precedent in 
reaching a decision which did not strictly accord with the 
legal position in the Anglo-Turkish dispute over Mosul in 
1925. Turkey demanded the retention of this borderland 
province which she had lost to the victorious Allies in 
1918. Neither the Armistice terms nor the Treaty of 
Lausanne had defined the boundary to be established 
between Turkey and the newly created State of Iraq. 
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From the purely legal aspect, therefore, Turkey had a 
good case. Iraq was an ‘invention’ of the Allies and 
was at that time a mere client-State of Great Britain. 
But the British Government considered that unless Iraq 
possessed the rich province in the north it would never 
be able to become self-governing and independent, which 
was from the first the goal of British policy. After a 
thorough and prolonged discussion, in which M. Unden of 
Sweden ably upheld the legal case, the Council unani- 
mously awarded the province to Iraq and thus established 
a precedent for rendering an international verdict on 
grounds of equity and justice rather than of law. 

These forgotten political successes of the League of 
Nations certainly furthered the cause of international 
arbitration, mediation, and adjudication, the ultimate 
triumph of which is the true aim of all systems of security. 
Still more notable were the successes of the League in the 
non-political field. They are also better known to the 
public, and it is unnecessary to do more than to recall a 
few of them. The League supervised some complicated 
exchanges of population in the Balkans, between Greece 
and Turkey and between Turkey and Bulgaria ; it success- 
fully resettled 1,400,000 Greeks in a country whose own 
population was about 5,000,000, and whose own financial 
resources would not have sufficed to undertake the task. 
Under the lead of that splendid old pioneer, Dr Nansen, 
the League gave a fresh start in life to thousands of 
Stateless persons, for whom the Norwegian explorer 
invented a new kind of passport which obtained inter- 
national recognition. The League became the head- 
quarters of the post-war campaign against epidemics and 
endemic diseases, like typhus and malaria. It provided 
experts on a wide variety of subjects for several countries 
where specialists were lacking, notably for China. The 
governments of Republican China had grown suspicious 
of experts who were appointed by national governments. 
despite the invaluable work which men like Sir Robert 
Hart had accomplished there ; they accepted much more 
readily, in fact most eagerly, the help of men sent out by 
the League, who were chosen entirely on their merits and 
represented the international exercise of expert assistance. 

These men served the League on a non-national basis, 
just as the five administrators who governed the No- 
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Man’s Land of the Saar for fifteen years from 1920 under 
the chairmanship of Sir Geoffrey Knox; at the end of 
which period the League carried through a model plebiscite 
with the backing of British, Italian, Dutch, and Swedish 
troops. 

It was my business to attend on behalf of ‘ The Times ’ 
most of the Councils and Assemblies of the League 
between 1924 and 1936, and the dominant impression 
left on my mind was that the League had suitable work 
to do, and did it well, when it could really act as a League, 
that is to say on a truly international or at least non- 
national basis. It failed when it did work which could 
only be properly approached on a national basis. Its 
public debates and crowded ante-rooms afforded no proper 
substitute for the ordinary channels of diplomacy. If 
the. issue was one in which nations were ready to merge 
their sovereignties, as it were, in a common effort, the 
League machinery worked most effectively. Where, how- 
ever, the nations jealously guarded their own individual 
rights, League forms were unavailing. The profes- 
sional diplomatists would have had a better chance of 
succeeding. The transfer of diplomatic business to 
Geneva too often ended in the promulgation of a joint 
formula which merely concealed differences beneath 
resonant but imprecise phrases. These vague agreed 
Resolutions encouraged a sense of false security, while at 
the same time discouraging the professional diplomatists, 
who were disregarded and became somewhat unfairly 
discredited—and then at the last moment, when peace 
lay on her deathbed, they were called in again, too late 
to do more than diagnose the case and shake their heads. 

A single sentence used by the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons on Feb. 27, 1945, seems to show that 
this conclusion has in fact been drawn by our rulers. 
Mr Churchill, speaking of the new Organisation planned 
at Dumbarton Oaks, mentioned ‘ diplomatic intercourse,’ 
and added ‘ which it [the new Organisation] will in no 
way supersede.’ If this parenthetical declaration, which 
attracted little attention at the time it was made, is the 
considered opinion of the British Government, diplomacy 
will be reinstated in its proper place as the authoritative 
medium of communication between governments. Even 
Lord Cecil admits that nationalism is a dominant force 
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in modern States and that they are not ready to modify 
their sovereignty to any appreciable degree. It would 
certainly make for easier international relations if countries 
would merge their individual interests in the larger 
common interests of the world; but so long as in fact 
and in practice national bodies are subject to no law 
superior to their own it is best, in matters in which they 
choose to retain absolute sovereignty, that they should 
not pretend to submit to an international body which is 
dependent for its existence on their own support. I for 
one do not believe in diplomacy by voting. 

The old diplomacy and the new international institu- 
tion must be married, but they must retain their separate 
identity and functions. The framers of the new Security 
scheme have clearly tried to combine the advantages of 
the two methods. They accept the truth which Dr 
Worsley has propounded in the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ that 
‘The Sovereign State contains the seeds of war.’ They 
have recognised it by admitting the necessity to allow 
freedom of action to a Great Power on an issue which it 
deems vital to its national interests. In many other 
respects also the new peace proposals show a more realistic 
outlook than those which inspired the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. There is no such foolish clause as 
that in paragraph 1 of its Article XVI—‘ Members of the 
League agree that they will submit the matter either to 
arbitration or to inquiry by the Council, and they agree in 
no case to resort to war until three months after the award 
by the arbitrators or the report by the Council ’—as if an 
intending belligerent would kindly give its rival three 
months’ notice of its proposed attack! The original title 
of the new world League was also deliberately and realisti- 
cally chosen: ‘The United Nations Organisation.’ That 
does not mean that the Organisation will for ever be 
confined to the forty-six nations which gathered at San 
Francisco. But it does signify that membership of the 
new League will not be open to everybody in the same 
easy-going fashion as in 1920. Then, and in the imme- 
diately succeeding years, any State that wanted to join 
was admitted with the exception only of the enemy 
countries, and they were taken in within a very few years. 
Too much emphasis was given to the aim of all-inclusive- 
ness. Nothing caused so much regret to Sir Eric Drum- 
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mond, the Secretary-General of the League (now Lord 
Perth), as the withdrawal or threatened withdrawal of a 
member-State. The consequence was that Governments 
soon found a new way of gaining their point—they an- 
nounced that they would withdraw from Geneva. The 
hint was usually enough; but in some cases the threat 
was carried out, as when Brazil walked out because she 
was not elected a permanent member of the Council. 

The founders of the new Organisation have met this 
particular form of diplomatic blackmail in two ways—in 
the first place by refusing to accord original membership 
to any country which had not actively served the cause 
of the Allies before March 1, 1945; and in the second, by 
expressly forbidding the right of withdrawal. A member- 
State may be expelled ; it may not of its own accord cease 
to be a member. The underlying significance of the new 
title is that it should be a privilege and a benefit to belong 
to the United Nations Organisation—and that the ad- 
vantages of membership should continue even if the title 
should eventually be a more comprehensive one. 

Another soundly conceived innovation is that which 
gives the Secretary-General power of his own volition 
to bring an international dispute to the notice of the 
Security Council. Lord Perth enjoyed no such authority. 
It is known to be his conviction that if he could have 
directed the Council to take up the question of Manchuria 
when first the trouble began, and when China did not yet 
see her way to invoke the aid of the League, he might 
have headed off the Japanese invasion. 

There are other important differences between the 
rules of the old League and those of the new, which cannot 
be here and now discussed in detail, because space does 
not suffice and because procedure may be modified at 
San Francisco after this article has gone to Press (May 10). 
But in addition to the new power given to the Secretary- 
General, the Security Council may decide to intervene in 
any international dispute at a moment chosen by itself— 
in the old League it had to wait until a national Govern- 
ment called its attention to it. And the rule of unanimity 
has disappeared. No longer can Persia nullify an im- 
portant Resolution approved by the whole of the rest of 
the nations, as she did on a notorious occasion in the early 
days of the last League. The military constitution of the 
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new international body is being greatly strengthened ; and 
members of the Security Council are invited to pledge 
themselves bindingly to provide military help. The 
Assembly will still have plenty of work to do, especially 
in the non-political field ; but the relative authority of 
the Council will be greater; and its executive action, it is 
hoped, will be both swifter and more formidable. 

There is much more that might be said. China has 
been left out of this review, not because that gallant 
people, whose resistance to aggression has stubbornly 
endured for more years than that of any other nation, has 
not fully earned her leading place in the new Organisa- 
tion, but because consideration of security in the East 
deserves a chapter to itself. Nor has it been possible to 
deal with points of International Law and the essential 
place of justice in any enduring settlement. That subject 
was discussed in the last number of the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view.’ It may be hoped that the new Charter will come 
to have the status of a Public Doctrine and set a codified 
standard of international conduct. 

The two commonest causes of war have been in the 
past, and will be, I believe, in the future, national ambition 
and a sense of injustice. Confidence in the new Organisa- 
tion is strengthened by its founders’ manifest regard for 
this truth. Itis, indeed, a truism ; but it used continually 
to be burked by facile day-dreamers. As Mr Harold 
Nicolson has written, ‘ Instead of postulating a world of 
universal reason and beatitude, they [the authors of the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan] postulate a world in which con- 
flicting passions, prejudices, timidity, and selfishness will 
have to be directed and controlled. And this is all to the 
good.’ It is surely true to the instincts of mankind to 
expect that diplomatists will still have to play their parts 
on a stage which has a well-painted backcloth of good- 
will, but the boards of which are hewn from the timber 
of power. 

The plans of to-day cannot regulate the circumstances 
of to-morrow, and it is good news that the San Francisco 
planners intend that their work shall be readily liable to 
revision ; and it seems in every way desirable that, for 
the present, collective effort should be concentrated on 
two main objectives—one, not to expect to abolish war 
by a stroke of the pen, but to make the clearest and most 
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effective possible distinction between a war begun and 
waged in a selfish national interest and a war undertaken 
pro bono publico, such a war having been adjudged to be 
necessary for the vindication of justice or liberty or 
international law and order; and the second objective, 
which is supplementary to the first, should be to effect 
external political changes between nation and nation 
without war. War was considered a legitimate weapon of 
national diplomacy throughout the ages and until after 
the world-war of 1914-18 ; it was only the Pact of Paris, 
commonly known as the Kellogg Pact, which registered 
the growth of an international conscience by forbidding 
war as an instrument of national policy. What is wanted 
now is a formal re-acceptance of the Kellogg renunciation 
reinforced by its essential but omitted corollary, that 
nations shall bind themselves in the most solemn terms 
to take action against a convicted offender. 

The chartered nations must at the same time beware 
of becoming mere upholders of the status quo, and will fail 
to establish lasting security unless they bear in mind the 
directive given by President Truman in his opening 
broadcast to the San Francisco Conference— The essence 
of our problem here is to provide sensible machinery for 
the settlement of disputes among nations.’ The problem 
will never be solved if statesmen direct their whole efforts 
to maintaining peace and neglect to deal with difficulties 
of growth and changed circumstances, just. because to 
deal with them may itself appear to endanger peace. To 
fear war too much is to encourage the bellicose. And 
finally, in regard to our own country, let us not defer 
overmuch to others or ever renounce, as we renounced 
in the years between the wars, our own inalienable re- 
sponsibility for the defence of justice and of freedom. 
Let us never shuffle off the authority and power that 
properly belong to us, but rather show that we are pre- 
pared and strong enough to apply it in defence and 
support of what we believe to be right. If we continue 
to respond, in peace as in war, to the call which King 
George VI made to us in his message on ‘D’ Day— We 
dare to believe that God has used our Nation and Empire 
as an instrument for fulfilling His high purpose ’—we 
shall surely find that the peace-loving and right-thinking 
nations of the world, which are the large majority, will 

T 2 
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rally to the banner which we unfurl. That is a lesson of 
two world-wars ; and this time we should apply it to the 
policies of peace. 

A. L. KENNEDY. 


Art. 2.—FROM HAMAN TO HITLER. 


WESTERN civilisation will be saved from utter destruction 
by the defeat of Nazi power. But the very ferocity of the 
struggle has caused its standards to totter, and every 
one concerned with rebuilding it looks anxiously at the 
cracks in its foundations. One in especial is immediately 
apparent. The hold which anti-Semitism has obtained, 
the small resistance with which it is meeting, are symptoms 
of a general weakening of that faith in moral principles 
which has justified this war. More than that, anti- 
Semitism is in its very nature a negation of those principles. 
It is an expression (as Rauschning calls it in his ‘ Redemp- 
tion of Democracy ’) of ‘ the evil of the present age. . . . 
We cannot just turn from it in contempt as if from a sign 
of rudeness and barbarism. . . . Anti-Semitism is not a 
fringe problem of our crisis. It is at the very centre.’ 
All who perceive the truth in this are appalled at the 
growth and spread of the infection. Yet even these are 
not the most alarming aspects of the danger. Anti- 
Semitism is as old as the Dispersion of the Jews them- 
selves, and has been subject for some two thousand years 
to tidal waves, gathering now in one place, now in another, 
and synchronising almost always with periods of political 
or economic crisis, insecurity, and unrest, when it has 
suited the rulers to provide a scapegoat, and the peoples 
have been more than usually ready to accept one. The 
Jews, even apart from being a minority in every country of 
their sojourn, are particularly vulnerable to this kind of 
victimisation. The age-long persistence of emotional 
reaction against them is perhaps the most terrible feature 
of anti-Semitism. Coupled with that is the hitherto un- 
exampled length to which the Nazis have succeeded in 
developing it—their avowed aim being complete exter- 
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mination, scientifically organised with every refinement of 
sadism, and carried out for years on end, by large numbers 
of specially trained killers, operating up-to-date machinery 
for mass-murder. This is the new revelation of the ulti- 
mate potentialities of anti-Semitism, which expose it not 
only as a symbol of moral decadence, but a disruptive force 
undermining morality, perverting elementary human 
values. 

Hitler’s strategy when he started his anti-Jewish cam- 
paign aimed at something far more fundamental than the 
scapegoat idea. Maurice Samuel, in his important book, 
‘The Great Hatred,’ declares that the destruction of 
Judaism (and therefore of the Jews) was an essential pre- 
liminary to the assault upon the whole Christian ethic 
which Nazism had to defeat, or itself be defeated. The 
stimulus which Hitler applied, and which produces the 
strongest conscious reaction in the present generation is 
racial far more than religious. Our nineteenth-century 
optimists had some excuse for believing that with the 
spread of religious tolerance and enlightenment the posi- 
tion of the Jews was bound to become-more secure. But 
anti-Semitism is an older thing than the Christian era. It 
happens that a very early historical account of a pogrom 
contains also the arguments whereby the autocrat was 
persuaded to give the order to exterminate his Jewish sub- 
jects. This train of reasoning would appeal more power- 
fully to the anti-Semite of our own day, than to his pre- 
decessor in the ‘ Ages of Faith.’ 


‘There is a certain people’ (said Haman to Ahasuerus) 
‘ scattered abroad and dispersed among the people in all the 
provinces of Thy Kingdom ; and their laws are diverse from 
all people, neither keep they the king’s laws; therefore it is 
not for the king’s profit to suffer them.’ 


Here the keyword is ‘ therefore.’ No specific accusation is 
made that the Jews were defying the secular law, or acting 
in a subversive way. The stress is on the fact that their 
own laws were ‘ diverse,’ and that they were ‘ dispersed 
among the people’ in every one of the hundred and 
twenty-seven provinces of a kingdom which stretched 
from India to Ethiopia. It almost seems as if the slogan 
‘international Jewry ’ was already part of the stock-in- 
trade whereby anti-Semites in the ancient world worked 
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upon the fears and suspicions that fasten so readily round 
what is alien and uncomprehended. 

And although there is no mystery whatever about 
Jewish rules of life or ritual observance, there is in Judaism 
an element of mysteriousness which is of the very essence 
of its being. For it arises from the consciousness of being 
singled out among the nations as the recipients of a God- 
given Law, the specified holders of a Divine Promise. In 
two words—a Chosen People, and this conviction of 
destiny has inspired their will and power to resist the out- 
side forces which have worked to disintegrate them 
through the two thousand years when they have seemed to 
have been chosen only for peculiar sufferings. 

The sense of this apartness colours Jewish-Gentile 
relations, and one of the deepest paradoxes of which we 
have to take account is that all efforts to sublimate it come 
up against strong Gentile resistance, conscious or sub- 
conscious. Individual Jews, determined to assimilate 
themselves with the surrounding non-Jewish communities, 
even at heavy sacrifice of the ancestral inheritance of which 
none but themselves could ever deprive them, may indeed 
under some conditions be able to persuade themselves that 
neither they nor their neighbours are conscious of any dis- 
tinction arising out of their Jewishness ; but when they 
constitute a group, however small, such a belief becomes 
difficult to sustain. This not necessarily because of anti- 
Semitic prejudice—a small experience of my own may 
illustrate the point. I was once addressing a Rotary 
Club on the Jewish question. In the subsequent discussion 
somebody assured me that I exaggerated the.menace of 
anti-Semitism in this country. The Jewish population 
had recently increased in that district, and the local 
tennis-club had taken a vote as to their eligibility for 
membership. Almost unanimously it had decided to 
recognise it and (concluded this kindly Englishman), ‘ we 
go out of our way to be nice to them.’ Would that it were 
always so! But as long as the Gentile world feels, as 
regards its attitude towards the Jews, that it has to ‘ go 
out of its way ’ in one direction or the other, just so long 
will it voluntarily, or involuntarily, help to keep alive in 
Jewry the consciousness of a unique and separate position. 
The fact that there has been for so long no country where | 
Jews can develop their own way of life in freedom and in 
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the sight of all men, adds to the mystery of their fate, their 
survival, and their destiny, which has caused so many 
legends to gather round their name, and enabled their 
enemies to spread the hideous myth of ritual murders, and 
to forge, and to continue to find believers in, the ‘ Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion.’ 

These are particular psychological forces, working from 
both sides to preserve Jewish communities from assimila- 
tive influences. Remaining apart, there are other reasons 
why, as things are, they find themselves abnormally 
exposed to the instinctive impulse of all majority groups 
to reject elements which disturb their consciousness of 
homogeneity. Ever since the Dispersion deprived the 
Jews of a territorial base to which they can return of right 
and at will, such as (with the exception of the gipsies) 
every other nation on earth possesses however widely its 
members are scattered, they have presented an easy and 
tempting target for these emotional reactions on the part 
of their neighbours. Lacking a Government to defend 
them, or even to speak up in their defence, it has been 
nobody’s business to try to prevent discrimination against 
them. Even in the early and comparatively mild stages 
of their persecution in Germany, many consciences were 
stirred in Christendom, and many protests uttered, but I 
remember discussing the question of interference with one 
of the most high-minded and large-hearted supporters of 
the League of Nations, and finding him of the opinion that 
as Germany had not been required to undertake guarantees 
of rights of her minorities there was no basis for inter- 
national action. Perception of danger-signals has sharp-, 
ened since then, and I merely cite the conversation as an 
example of the peculiar helplessness of Jewish communities 
against injustice and attack. Moreover, as has been truly 
said, because the Jew is ‘ a continuous minority in all the 
communicating lands of the Western World, the apprehen- 
sions regarding him as a minority are transferable, inter- 
changeable, and even cumulative to a degree.’* 

These are one or two of the reasons why prejudice 
against the Jews has become so deeply rooted in Gentile 
habits of thought as to appear almost akin to a law of 





* See Dr J. O. Herzler, Essay on the Sociology of anti-Semitism through- 
out History, in ‘ Jews in a Modern World.’ Macmillan (of New York, 1942). 
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nature even to those who abhor anti-Semitism as a con- 
tradiction of the moral Law. The causes I have men- 
tioned operate irrespectively of any qualities which are 
characteristic (or supposed to be characteristic) of the 
Jewish race. If communities of archangels had dwelt 
upon earth under the same conditions as the Jews, and 
held as firmly to their own distinctive ideas and rules, 
it is quite likely that they too would have become 
sources of irritation, and conduits for the feelings of 
frustration and discontent which assail human nature. 
And Jews fall as far short of being angels as any other 
race of men. 

We are all given to the habit of generalising about the 
characteristics of groups, nations, etc., and in the case of 
people we dislike the features emphasised are naturally 
the unpleasant ones, if only to justify our feelings to our- 
selves. The result is not portraiture but caricature, that 
is to say, a distorted, exaggerated, but not wholly imagin- 
ary picture. Thus although it is now a commonplace of 
anthropology that modern Jews present a great variety of 
physical types (and, incidentally, that the ‘ Jewish nose ’ is 
not originally Jewish at all), the Gentile public is not 
likely to be persuaded that it does not recognise a Jew 
when it sees him, nor to cease from remarking, when meet- 
ing one whom it does not recognise, that ‘ he does not look 
like a Jew.’ In the same way a Jew who exhibits no 
traces of over-sharp business instinct, avarice, ostentation, 
aggressiveness, subservience, or other expected qualities is 
dubbed exceptional, and mention of him probably prefaced 
with ‘Mind you, I have met Jews I like ’—a very common 
method of registering fair-mindedness before an anti- 
Semitic tirade. 

It would be strange indeed if certain traits of human 
nature and behaviour had not become abnormally devel- 
oped among Jews through the generations when, as a race, 
they have been kept on the defensive against persecution 
and prejudice. As L. B. Namier has remarked,* ‘ a book 
could be written on the bitter absurdities of the treatment 
accorded to the Jews; another proving that they them- 
selves are largely responsible for the treatment they 
receive ; and a third to show that seeing the conditions 





* See his ‘Conflicts.’ Macmillan, 1941. 
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under which Jews are made to live, they have preserved a 
remarkable and very creditable measure of sanity and 
decency.’ To which might be added a chapter on certain 
qualities which have as much claim to form part of the 
stereotyped picture of Jewish character as the features 
mentioned above—such, for instance, as charitable giving, 
love and respect for childhood (no 8.P.C.C. would ever be a 
shameful necessity in any Jewish community), and purity 
of family life. These are some of the virtues deeply 
ingrained among Jews, as is a reverence for wisdom and 
scholarship which produces a sense of values that takes no 
account of money or worldly success. Every human 
group has in the course of its history “evolved out of 
itself an aristocracy corresponding to its social ideals, 
whether of birth, or wealth, or some other attribute. 
For the Jews the test has always been learning and 
saintliness. 

One could go on indefinitely, adding to the list of 
qualities, good or bad, supposed to be characteristic of any 
race or nation. But, in the case of the Jews, a number of 
items, normally entered on the credit side, are prone to be 
marked against. them. If they show special aptitude for 
developing any given industry they are described as having 
‘got control’ of it. Business enterprise is apt to be noted 
with a slight sneer, and worldly success assumed to have 
been helped along by a little sharp practice, without 
evidence being asked for. But lest I myself be thought 
to be yielding to the temptation of over-generalising, I 
take as an example the widely held belief about the high 
numbers of Jews dealing in the black market in this 
country. To form any proper estimate of the facts, account 
has to be taken of the large percentage of Jews engaged in 
trade and industry on their own account, many of them in 
a very small way. This is chiefly due to their long 
association with consumer goods trades. Thus it comes 
about that out of the 400,000 Jews resident in Britain, 
some 15 per cent. are traders, and many of these in the 
very trades most open to black marketeering. In pro- 
portion to these numbers very searching unbiassed investi- 
gations have shown that Jews are not worse offenders than 
non-Jews. The impression that they are may partly 
arise from the habit of the British press of picking out for 
notice from a number of cases those containing Jewish, or 
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foreign, names. This not necessarily from anti-Semitic 
bias on their part, but from the sense of ‘ news-value’ 
proper to reporting. 

From all this it appears that anti-Semitism is produced 
out of an agglomeration of natural instincts, psychological 
complexes, traditional and religious prejudices, easily 
stirred into.active malevolence in times of emotional 
stress. After the last war the closing to Jews of certain 
professions, and the application to them of a ‘ numerus 
clausus ’ in Universities, was accepted in most countries 
of Eastern and Central Europe, before discrimination 
attained its logical development in persecution. The 
bad effects of debarring Jews from free choice of means of 
livelihood are well enough known; morally they were 
wholly evil, both for the nations which inflicted, and the 
nation which had to suffer (and somehow to dodge) this 
injustice. Discriminatory legislation may henceforward 
be referred to in the past tense if, as we hope, the Atlantic 
Charter is to override laws that run counter to it. But, 
by itself, this amounts to no more than a prohibition of 
evidences of anti-Semitism—it is not a.remedy. The 
nineteenth century was the era of Jewish emancipation in 
Germany as in the other Western European countries ; 
but it has been succeeded by a period in which practically 
no country in the world can boast immunity from the 
spread of anti-Semitic feeling. Among those who per- 
ceive its menace, the desire to uproot this feeling grows 
faster perhaps than understanding of all its causes. Some 
there are who look forward hopefully to ‘ assimilation.’ 
And certainly a most effective cure would be the dis- 
appearance—do not let us say of the Jews themselves, for 
that would denote too much approval of the Haman- 
Hitler school of thought, even if their methods were ruled 
out—but of everything in Jews which produces reaction 
against them, beginning with their instinct for survival as 
a people. That would require complete cultural and 
ethnic absorption into the Gentile world, involving aboli- 
tion of everything in their own religion which sets their 
way of life apart, and also a constant practice of inter- 
marriage. This would have to go on through many 
generations until the risk of throw-backs, or of dim stir- 
rings of ancestral memories and prides was practically 
eliminated. It would be a long, slow process, and the 
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most sanguine might despair of its success. I will quote 
Dr. Herzler again : 


‘ 


. - - he (the Jew) will have to be absolutely sure, generation 
after generation, while he is gradually disappearing as a Jew, 
that he does nothing or allows no chance thing to happen that 
might arouse any of the age-old latent anti-Semitic prejudices 
or attitudes of non-Jews. For if they are aroused, and if any 
sort of crisis situation presents itself, he, the traditional scape- 
goat, is again likely to be discriminated against and persecuted. 

And if the non-Jews do this, it will again set in motion the 
vicious circle mentioned several times above. The Jew will 
revive his racial, cultural, and national consciousness, which, 
as in the past, will be his chief solace and only preservative. 
This will again make him conspicuous and suspected. 

Just to be sure that this does not happen he had better 
arrange: (1) to insure the uninterrupted sway of peace and 
prosperity, for at such times it is easier for men to be brothers, 
and scapegoats are less necessary ; (2) to have all history books 
burned while he is in process of complete assimilation and 
amalgamation ; (3) if possible, to have all non-Jews develop a 
case of permanent amnesia. 

But the Jew is a mere human being. He cannot change 
his human nature, which he shares with other members of the 
human race, and he cannot in any sufficient manner change the 
course of future events. All this is asking for the impossible.’ 


What then is possible ? Where so many contributory 
causes operate there are bound to be differences of opinion 
about treatment, arising from disagreement as to which are 
the really inflammatory elements in the situation, and 
further, whether these are removable, or are better left to 
subside of themselves in a world where, as we hope, scape- 
goats will be less demanded, and minds less open to hate- 
propaganda. Thus, although there are an increasing 
number of people, especially here and in America, who are 
trying to do all they can to fight anti-Semitism, they are 
still far from being united about methods. Through 
divided counsels much time, energy, even money, may be 
frittered away. Time is specially precious because the 
upheaval of Jewish life in Europe makes the future of 
about a million people an urgent question. That is the 
most authoritative calculation of the numbers of Jews left 
alive on the Continent of Europe, outside Russia. . Their 
homes and businesses were situated in practically every 
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country. The problem of their resettlement in life 
affects all these countries. Should it be dealt with along 
the lines of an attempt to restore the former conditions, or 
of creating new ones ? 

As soon as the reports which had filtered out from 
German-occupied lands could be verified on the spot it 
became known that the half had not been told about the 
heroic efforts made by the Christian populations to save 
Jewish lives, often at extreme risk to their own. So here, 
at last, it seemed that the one perfect antidote to anti- 
Semitism had been applied, often in the very countries 
that need it most. Humanity, brotherly love, willingness 
to lay down life for a friend—all this would not disappear 
with the common danger. So it might be hoped. But 
experience is already showing that these emotions are 
being overlaid by others. People who would hide and 
shelter Jews in their homes will nevertheless resent their 
claims to get back their own houses, their own shops. 
And because confiscation of Jewish property was the 
earliest and most ruthless form of German robbery these 
claims are hardest now to disentangle, or to satisfy. 
Broadly speaking, anti-Semitism has not been scotched in 
Europe—far less killed. This is one main objection to a 
return to the status quo ante. 

Suggestions have been made of large-scale settlement 
of Jews in some parts of the world where their coming 
would not meet with practical difficulties or serious resis- 
tance. This would require the discovery of some fertile 
tract in the temperate zone, awaiting development, empty, 
or at any rate inhabited by people who would view without 
disfavour a large Jewish immigration. But advocates of 
the plan have never yet laid their finger on such a spot on 
the globe, and it does not appear that the problem can be 
got rid of in the way they dream. 

Here perhaps I should say something about the policy 
of the U.S.S.R. in respect of its Jewish citizens. Very 
large numbers have perished, or been massacred by the 
Germans ; they probably number now about three to four 
million and, according to the Soviet authorities, do not 
constitute any problem for the State. It would therefore 
be important to find out how far anti-Semitism has really 
been eradicated, or exorcised in Russia and, if so, how ? 
But the U.S.S.R. is still somewhat of a closed country. 
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Persecution of the Jews may safely be said to be non- 
existent, as the word is understood in other Continental 
countries. Manifestations of racial hostilities by word or 
deed are forbidden by law in the Soviet Union, a fact 
significant of the attitude of the authorities, but not one 
which helps an outsider to estimate the actual need for 
legislation of the kind. An effort to provide the Jews in 
Russia with a territorial centre has been made in the 
Siberian district of Birobidjan, but only a very small 
number seem as yet to have settled there. Jewish coloni- 
sation in the Crimea, which was originally financed by 
Jews from America, has not been able to expand to any 
great extent, largely owing to the hostility of the surround- 
ing peasants. The attitude of the State towards the 
practice of religion is the same for the Jews as for any other 
creed or race. Up to now they, like others, have been 
definitely encouraged to consider themselves Soviet citi- 
zens and nothing else, to the extent of virtual embargo 
upon emigration from Russia. Zionism has, however, 
always been very strong in Russia. The pioneers of 
Palestinian land-settlement were largely drawn from 
there ; many of the older generation of Zionist leaders in 
Palestine (Dr Weizmann himself being an example) are 
Russian born, and if it were possible for the Jews in the 
U.S.S.R. to speak and act in complete freedom, the 
instinct against merging would probably show itself quite 
as strongly among them as in any Jewish community any- 
where. But changes proceed apace in modern Russia, 
and there are signs of awakening interest in non-Jewish 
quarters in the development of Jewish life in Palestine. 
At this moment most survivors of European Jewry would 
find much to envy in the lot of their brethren in the Soviet 
Union. But among those who cling to'their Judaism I 
do not know how many would desire to see their children 
become citizens of the U.S.S.R. Be that as it may, con- 
ditions in Russia are too different, in too many ways, to 
serve as a guide in dealing with anti-Semitism elsewhere. 

Suggestions from Gentile quarters naturally envisage 
the problem from a non-Jewish angle. Recognising anti- 
Semitism as a disgrace to Christendom, as well as a menace 
to civilised society, some solutions are put forward, aimed 
at ridding the world of it regardless of the price to be paid 
by the Jews themselves. Thus sacrifices are demanded 
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from them such as have never been asked of any other 
people—ranging from surrender of free will in the matter 
of domicile, up to annihilation of national individuality. 
The absence of morality in this way of approach is easily 
veiled by instincts of compassion, coupled with the fact 
that some Jews, having chosen for themselves the escape 
road of assimilation, yet claim to speak for the people. 
The fable of the fox which had lost its tail still ranks 
among things ‘ old and true’ in human nature! But it is 
becoming more and more difficult to be deceived about the 
determination of the great majority of Jews to preserve all 
the elements of their Jewishness, compounded as that is 
out of a religious faith inseparable from belief in their 
nationhood, and a national consciousness bound up with 
faith in a Biblical promise. All this cannot be fully 
expressed in political Resolutions about Palestine such as 
have been recently put forward with the overwhelming 
support of Jewry in all free countries, but it is the root and 
the essence of Zionism. 

For centuries Jews have studied anti-Semitism more 
closely, and less intermittently than anybody else, 
especially in Eastern and Central Europe where the mass 
of them were congregated, and pogroms were endemic and 
recurring. There the Zionist Movement arose, primarily 
from the inward urge towards national rebirth, which took 
political form under the inspiration of Theodor Herzl, late 
in the nineteenth century. But as a solution of the 
Jewish problem, the idea of settlement in Palestine had 
already been put forward by Gentiles, chiefly Englishmen. 
A hundred and seven years ago the great philanthropist 
Lord Shaftesbury advocated it in an article in the 
‘ Quarterly Review.’ 

All this belongs to the history of the Zionist Movement, 
which concerns students of anti-Semitism primarily as 
the answer which the Jews themselves return to their ill- 
wishers. As such, it is a demand for restoration of normal 
conditions, such as every other nation enjoys by undis- 
puted right. It is a claim for a home, for a territorial base, 
for a place on earth where Jews shall not be a minority, 
dependant on goodwill, on international guarantees. It 
is largely owing to the lack of these ordinary things that the 
relations between them and their neighbours are abnormal 
in so many ways, and that Jewish character itself has been 
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forced into unnatural forms of development. This is the 
Zionist’s belief; it has to be taken very seriously. The 
moral right of a claim to normality becomes irresistible 
once it is put forward by the nation concerned, even apart 
from the sufferings of the Jews in their long exile, and the 
culminating tragedy of European Jewry in our time. 
There can be little doubt that, if Palestine were an empty 
land, only anti-Semites of the Haman-Hitler type would 
try to obstruct its development into a Jewish State. The 
objections are not economic, for the prosperity of the 
country is increasing so much through Jewish immigration 
that the Arab population has multiplied in the last twenty- 
five years far beyond the birth-rate figures. The diffi- 
culties are purely political—they arise from Arab refusal 
to agree to unrestricted entry leading to a Jewish majority 
in Palestine. The question is whether this attitude ought 
to be allowed to block the only constructive solution of 
the Jewish problem within the sphere of practical polities. 

We approach anti-Semitism from the moral point of 
view. So too this matter of Arab rights and claims, but 
guided also by an atlas, and a handbook of recent history, 
dating from the liberation of Arab lands in Asia from the 
Turks during the last war, to the end of Italian rule in 
North Africa during this one. The map shows the start- 
ling smallness of Palestine compared with the surrounding 
territories to which the Jews ask for no special rights of 
entry ; vast tracts, even if all they contain of desert and 
waste could never be redeemed by modern science and 
irrigation. Allied (chiefly British) arms, rather than Arab 
exertions, have given to Arab national aspirations in all 
these areas the legitimate scope which the Arabs would 
deny in Palestine to the Jews ; the history of all this would 
also be a reminder of the pledges to both races given in the 
Balfour Declaration which Britain, as Mandatory Power, 
is bound to honour. But these pledges are sometimes 
described as contradictory ; there is no need to argue that 
point here—accept instead the definition given by the 
Royal Commission in 1936, after an unbiassed and 
thorough investigation of Palestine’s difficulties. 

Their Report speaks of a ‘ conflict of right with right.’ 
Questions of this kind are the most difficult in the world to 
settle. The promise made to the Jews was of immigration 
into Palestine ‘ by right and not on sufferance,’ restricted 
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only by the economic capacity of the country to absorb 
new settlers. If that promise is fulfilled it will in all 
probability lead to a Jewish majority in the National 
Home in the course of a few years. What would be the 
prospects of the Arab population when the present posi- 
tion of the two races is thus reversed ? Two means of 
judging are open. The first is the attitude of Palestine 
Jewry under extreme strain and provocation during the 
four years of the Arab disturbances. The other is the 
policy of friendship with the Arabs categorically declared 
by all the Jewish leaders. Of the first I can say some- 
thing from personal observation. I was in Palestine for a 
few weeks in every year during the disturbances between 
1936 and 1939. During most of that time no Jewish life 
was safe by day or night, even on the high-roads, still less 
in the fields. All their outlying agricultural settlements 
had to be protected. by stockades, every one of them had 
to be patrolled continually by their own defence force, 
carrying arms by authority of the British Administration. 
Outside the purely Jewish city of Tel Aviv no Jewish 
mother could see her children off to school secure that 
no bomb or bullet would come their way before they 
returned home. But while the Jews defended themselves 
valiantly against actual attack, there were practically no 
attempts at reprisals, and in some places I even saw proofs 
of friendly intercourse between Jewish settlers and Arab 
villagers, continuing uninterrupted by the political agita- 
tion. All this adds weight to the official pronouncements 
of the Jewish Agency on the equal status of non-Jews in a 
Jewish State. Another point on which public opinion in 
Palestine is very firm is that compulsory transfer of Arabs 
to lands beyond the Jordan would be a bad beginning for 
the Return of the uprooted Jewish nation to its ancient 
soil. It is well to take these facts into consideration when 
making up our minds about the Zionist solution of the 
Jewish future. 

The resettlement of many conflicting claims has now 
to be undertaken, not only in Palestine, not only in the 
Middle East, from which the future of Palestine cannot be 
separated ; all over the world nations and minorities call 
out for just treatment, and the Jewish problem crops up 
everywhere, but is nevertheless one and indivisible. Anti- 
Semitism is but one aspect of it, but that too is bound up 
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with the position of a nation deprived of all its national 
rights. Prejudice and hostility against Jews is old ; it has 
gone deep, and spread widely ; it is not likely to be cured 
quickly or by any one form of remedy. It consists largely 
in an idea, and ideas are hard to combat. They can 
flourish the better through mere suppression, and to uproot 
them is usually impossible except by planting something 
different in their place. Effort will be largely wasted so 
long as it is directed towards doing something against 
anti-Semitism ; but if the aim be changed to doing some- 
thing for the Jews, something they themselves want, 
and which the Christian world can be brought to realise 
to be something to which the Jews have a deep moral 
claim, then a new approach to the problem will stir 
feelings and sympathies which are dormant now. 


BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE. 


Art. 3.—NEW TRENDS IN DIPLOMACY. 


Diplomacy in Fetters. By Sir Victor Wellesley, K.C.M.G., 
C.B. Hutchinson. 


WHEN total war breaks in upon the world, we can hardly 
forget the importance of a right relation with Great Powers. 
Every bomb that falls upon the houses in a street, every 
onset on the life and monuments of a city, every narrowing 
down of comfort, culture, and opportunity to the hard and 
sometimes debasing exigencies of war is a fresh reminder 
of what hangs from the work of the Foreign Office and its 
representatives abroad. War points to the need first of 
constructive policy in foreign affairs, and then of skill to 
adjust policy to its opportunities among nations: for 
what is diplomacy but the official intercourse of Sovereign 
State with Sovereign State through the representatives 
each sends to further his interests, with the dignity of due 
prestige ? 

An ambassador, as the representative of a governing 
sovereign, or sovereign government, enjoys the highest 
rank in the capital to which he is accredited. His prece- 
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dence follows that of Princes of the Blood. He is endowed 
not only with rank, but with privileges, of which not 
least to-day is an immunity from taxes, and to him the 
most exclusive doors open swiftly. In his own embassy 
he remains on his own sovereign’s soil, and he is given 
resources himself to entertain. His social prestige well 
accords with his high representative function and encircles 
his staff of secretaries and attachés. 

It is his work to present with tact and dignity the 
claims and interests of his own government, and hardly 
less to gather information for it to store and use. He 
must read the signs and present their message ; he has not 
infrequently used the spy; he has learnt how much 
interesting talk is heard among interesting women; he 
knows how society fails without their charm and he is well 
aware how much confidence increases when men are well 
regaled. We owe to Talleyrand the maxim: La Politique 
c’est les femmes. It was Lord Palmerston who added that 
dining is the soul of diplomacy. Napoleon summed both 
up when he gave one of his ambassadors the brief order : 
‘ Tenez bonne table et soignez les femmes.’ 

When in society it is a point of honour to amuse ; when 
taste, dignity, spaciousness, originality all combine to give 
society its flavour, diplomatic society is necessarily choice. 
Its opportunities are in every sense absorbing. And it is 
not surprising that both young and old covet to enter it. 

Sir Victor Wellesley, born in the Embassy at St 
Petersburg, inherited the tradition of courtly diplomacy. 
One of his grandfathers, Lord Augustus Loftus, was 
Ambassador in Berlin—the other, Lord Cowley, who was 
Ambassador in Paris from 1852 to 1867, is remembered as 
the ablest English diplomat of his time. ‘ I never knew,’ 
said Lord Malmesbury, ‘a business man so naturally 
gifted for the profession of diplomacy.’ ‘If any one can 
possibly manage that strange unaccountable man at the 
head of France,’ said Stockmar with reference to Napoleon 
III, ‘he is the man.’ He did it so well that Queen 
Victoria declared, ‘ he is worth an army and a fleet to us.’ 

With an education in Germany, and experience 
of the commercial side of the Foreign Office, Sir Victor 
was chosen by Lord Tyrrell in 1925 to be his second in 
command. He remained in that position till he retired in 
1936. He has had his opportunities to see how far 
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diplomacy has changed its temper since he entered the 
Foreign Office in 1899. It has become less and less a 
matter of courts, more and more of trade agreements. 
The diplomat of to-day must know not only elegant 
society, he must search for secrets everywhere: he must 
know the business man, the labour leader, as well as the 
journalist and athlete. He must busy himself above all 
with tariffs, with trade agreements, and with trusts, with 
combines, with cartels, and with credits. We live on the 
one side in the age of pluto-democracy, on the other.in that 
of economy planned by centralised power in the interest 
always of domination, and often of war. 

Invention has both revolutionised the world, and 
drawn it tight together. Production no longer looks only 
to one country’s needs, transport has flung trade over 
seas and frontiers, and the finance by which both function 
is also international. Politically we are classed as 
independent countries: in the closer reality of business 
we are gripped and interlocked in the unending wrestle for 
prosperity. 

In these circumstances the scope of diplomacy changed. 
Power assumed a different scope: war became associated 
with the rivalries of trade: the Foreign Secretary who 
advised the Cabinet on foreign affairs needed to shape his 
policy accordingly: and the diplomats abroad had to 
report on markets and production. The Consul and the 
Commercial Attaché became men of more importance ; 
but the Foreign Office had no machinery to keep policy 
abreast of economic trends. This is but one aspect of the 
huge problem which Sir Victor Wellesley sets out to 
consider in a book, original, thorough, and far-reaching. 

His main aim is to adjust diplomacy to invention. 
Engines of one sort or another have revolutionised the 
world. For a hundred years they have not only enabled 
the traveller to pass through the bowels of mountains and 
calmly ignore the fiercest storms of the sea. They now 
convey him through the air at a pace which takes him 
across the Atlantic in the light of a day, in giant ships 
which bear a load of several tons at atime. While engines 
mock distance and transform transport, they mass produc- 
tion and goods pour into markets as rapidly as water 
spreads from a river in flood. A machine now often does 
what forty years ago it needed forty men todo. A death 
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by inaction would dope the most energetic peoples 
could they not find some new means to dispose of their 
manufactures, and to receive some acceptable commodity 
in exchange. And no single country finds its own space 
large enough to accomplish this purpose. And after the 
speed of invention outran the production of gold, supply 
became too generous for demand. Politicians began to 
talk about the curse of plenty ; and the chief worry of 
the diplomat was that half the business men of the world 
wanted to sell what the other half did not want to buy. 

The difficulty is not acute where one nation controls 
several millions of square miles. It is therefore lightened 
for the two unions where such vast areas are at the 
disposal of a busy population, organised in one customs 
union. Whether, as in Soviet Russia, the economic 
system is despotically controlled by a central government, 
or whether as in the United States of America the freest 
play is left to the enterprise, and enormous capital rewards 
the success of the business man, in either case both the 
workmen and those who direct them have at their disposal 
a variety of resources: for in each country the system of 
credits has been adjusted to finance whatever schemes 
looked profitable. Combines and trusts have an immense 
field : and in both cases, a huge organising power has been 
developed for the working both of industry and of trans- 
port. The power of these unions both in peace and war 
therefore has become immense, and in the revolutions of 
the present war, they have aimed at an extension of their 
power which would eliminate every rival and every 
menace. 

Such are the powers which now oust from her 
supremacy the country which, by winning at Trafalgar 
and at Waterloo, prepared for the age of the steam 
engine and extended the British Empire to twelve 
million square miles. Nor did this unrivalled extension 
of area bound the fields of Britain’s enterprise, or the 
profits of her investors. In the vast areas of South 
America, Central America, and China, British business 
took an important and sometimes a paramount position. 
For it not only the Norwegian eider plucked its breast ; 
not only the stubborn oyster of Ceylon disgorged its 
orient pearl, but for it also the cattle grazed on the banks 
of the River Plate; for it the deepest soil of Mexico 
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poured forth its jets of petroleum ; for it among the coral 
reefs of Tonga-tabu the busy orange-tree grew its golden 
fruit, and swarthy men gathered copra under the palm- 
trees on the shore of Tahiti; for it the junk was loaded 
with silk on the wharves of the Yang-tse-kiang, and the 
salmon was hooked in the chill waters of the Skeena river. 
It loaded countless ships with nitrates, with guano, with 
tungsten. It threw its ribbons round the widest girths of 
travel. One bill of trade might provide a medium of 
exchange from London to Buenos Aires, from Buenos 
Aires to Valparaiso, from Valparaiso to Yokohama, from 
Yokohama to Marseilles before it was finally settled in 
Bradford. Such was the field of British enterprise. Such 
was the story reported by Consul and Commercial Attaché 
to the British Embassies and Legations. 

During the nineteenth century the whole world began 
to know and respect that national combination of courage 
with judgment, of exactness with risk, of resolution with 
pliability, of shrewdness with honour, which in business 
commands success and amasses fortunes. Such was the 
system which the development of steam engines and 
hydraulic pressure—with some help from electricity— 
built up from small beginnings to make London the 
commercial fulcrum and the financial centre of the world. 
Such was the system which was to metamorphose the 
preoccupations of Ambassadors. 

For the British were not alone in opening the world to 
commercial exploit. They were followed in many places 
by Americans, and by Germans. The Germans were not 
inferior to them in thoroughness, understanding, or 
organisation. And there were elements in Germany 
which soon made her efficacy dangerous. Worshipping 
the man to whom she owed her unity, she first condoned 
and then admired his lack of scruple. Dangerous neigh- 
bours and poor frontiers had encouraged the Prussian 
taste for military regimentation: conscription swelled 
and bands excited it: swift victories taught it jingoism. 
Emotion lent to an exaggerated patriotism the qualities of 
religious excitement ; loyalty to the Emperor became a 
heady passion. Rapid successes stimulated ambitions 
which soon cancered into jealousy of powers before them 
‘in the race. And since war always uses invention for its 
purposes, it found immense resources in the heavy 
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industries of the Ruhr. All these were swiftly coordinated 
by the General Staff, and soit was that, as their thorough- 
ness carried them on its tide, the very docility of the 
Germans became a menace, their music an intoxication, 
and their virtues a vice. 

At the Peace Conference, the allies aimed at shackling 
Germany with war debts, at depriving her of important 
territories, several of which they handed over to countries 
so weak as Poland, Belgium, or Denmark, while they threw 
on the national character the stigma of war guilt. The 
Germans, under pressure of military defeat and starvation, 
were forced to sign what they considered to be the instru- 
ment of their disgrace ; but they were convinced they had 
been cheated, and our Embassy, in fact, was soon report- 
ing that they were secretly rearming. No one has written 
more powerfully than Mr Churchill of the danger of, so 
formidable a people harbouring so stubborn a resentment ; 
but we took no measures either to placate or to restrain 
them. On the contrary, the more dangerous they became, 
the further we departed from our original sternness, while 
the financiers who had enabled them to improve their 
factories, left them to flounder in the swamp of inaction 
which was caused by the slump of 1929. 

Out of their despair arose the portent which looked 
like their salvation and has now proved their ruin. Hitler 
incarnated in his abnormal psychology their tyrannous 
force, their swelling ambition, their lack of scruple, and 
their brutal aggressiveness ; though for long he promised 
them peace. But as Sir Victor shows, he built his revival 
of Germany on the increase of armaments, and was driven 
by them to demand new fields of conquest. While it was 
yet possible to restrain, even to unseat him, nothing was 
done. The Foreign Policy of Britain in the 1930’s 
became both nameless and aimless. In judicious words, 
Sir Victor Wellesley relates the lack of purpose with 
regard to Italy, to Germany, to the League of Nations. 
Diplomacy was fettered for three causes: lack of plan, 
irresponsible finance, and above all in the combination of 
ignorance with sloth and sentiment in the public whose 
opinion any government must consult. The amiable 
intentions of Demos can foil the practical wisdom of 
experienced rulers: Deux milles ignorances ne font pas un 
Savoir. 
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The gullibility of optimism centred on Geneva. The 
British felt that it was a guarantee of universal support 
for satisfied nations; but they were soon to learn that 
nations do not go to war to safeguard others richer them 
themselves. We asked the offices of Geneva, so useful for 
gathering information and adjusting minor difficulties, to 
do what can be done only by the armies of great powers. 
If these divide, the cry 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onwards, 


will mean an ineffective charge, because left to too light 
a brigade. 

Hitler and his gang had made their cynical calcula- 
tions on the grim truth that high political engagements 
hold only so long as it is convenient to keep them. They 
were able also to invoke the principle of self-determination 
in support of claims where no organised force could reach. 

Yet in 1918, the victorious powers were given a task 
well within their capacities ; thinking of what use they 
made of opportunities, we may say with Voltaire: 
Seule la bétise humaine nous donne Vidée de Vinfini. 

But why repeat what has been taught Europe by blood 
and tears, by toil and famine ? The point of repeating it 
here is only to inquire whether an experienced and 
shrewd diplomat can point to any particular lessons. The 
lessons here given are these: (1) Watch finance: for on 
the one hand some governments use it to support their 
foreign policies, and on the other, if left to act irrespon- 
sibly it may fetter, if not defeat a country’s foreign policy. 
(2) Do not allow the sentiments of Demos to override - 
practical sense. (3) Value the League of Nations for the 
information it can pool and on the resources it can bring 
to bear upon particular grievances ; but do not expect it 
to coerce great powers. (4) Self-determination has long 
since been of less account than economic integration and 
international cooperation in:production and trade. See 
then that you take neither enough territory nor resources 
from a country to disturb the prosperity of people. The 
secret of successful diplomacy is the welfare of business in 
' every country. 

Versailles and all subsequent diplomacy failed because 
its thought was a hundred years behind invention. It 
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ignored the interdependence of nations in the new world 
of business and invention to increase that dose of 
strychnine which the principle of nationalism became to 
Europe in the nineteenth century. While the slogan of 
self-determination destroyed the balanced unit of Austria- 
Hungary, and ignored the Danubian waterway, it annulled 
the very settlement it pretended to procure. For on the 
principle of self-determination, Germany and Germany 
_alone was the Master of Middle Europe: since she needed 
the produce of the Balkans and could offer them her 
manufactures, her busy planners were in a position to 
manage the Danube, and exploit to the full the fact that 
river freights compared to those of rail are as a penny to a 
dollar. Such was the economic phenomenon which con- 
fronted Europe when the genius of Hitler dosed the 
embittered peoples of Germany with the insidious elixir, 
compounded of credits, employment and the wherewithal 
to demand first justice, then revenge ; with the strychnine 
of nationalism it proved fatal. 

The Foreign Office failed to cope with the situation, 
not because it lacked a Vansittart to warn it of the German 
menace re-arising, but because it had no grasp of the 
economic realities which first starve peoples, then drive 
dictators to provide them with the dynamos of war. 
Demos, too, had neither eyes to see nor ears to hear. 
Both ministers and voters took up the catch-words of 
Collective Security, when there was no collection to secure 
them. When they needed a clear policy and decisive 
action, they averted their eyes from the menacing meteor 
which blazed on their horizon to indulge their idle credulity 
at the shrine of Notre Dame de Genéve. 

- In the feckless ineffectiveness of these crucial years, 
people talked much of ideologies. This new world em- 
braced the political phenomena which grew up out of the 
last war—Bolshevism, Fascism, and National Socialism. 

One of the most penetrating chapters of ‘ Diplomacy in 
Fetters’ analyses these systems. It points out what 
diplomacy had ignored : that for years before the last war 
business was being conducted and directed to national 
ends. While tariffs impeded free trade, trusts and 
monopolies made their bargains with governments. At 
last, in the absolutism of Russia, tyranny took the most 
extreme of forms: not only the political system, not only 
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production, exchange, and finance, but all those noble 
impulses of his spirit with which the genius of man has 
been exercised in the creation of masterpieces, his reason, 
his passions, his imagination, his conscience, the unbroken 
tradition of his philosophy, the free inventiveness and 
play of great minds, the exercise of his faculties and the 
development of his character, and not these alone, but the 
sublime flights of his spirit among heavenly things, his 
share in those divine graces which give to the soul of the 
redeemed a similitude of the Divine, the indescribable 
blessings which through centuries men have drawn from 
the words and mysteries of eternal life: all these, when not 
strangled, were to be enslaved and regimented to one 
ruthless system and one central tyrant. With a bigotry 
unparalleled by the Spanish Inquisition, with a temper 
more arbitrary than the Star Chamber, with a thorough- 
ness beyond that of Wentworth in Ireland, Bolshevism 
swept away not only culture and tradition but the 
Christian Church, to proclaim the materialism of Karl 
Marx, combined with its own cruel adaptation of the 
Czarist bureaucracy, as the only panacea of human ills. 
Bolshevism, though it has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes, now results in a managerial hierarchy where the 
governing class enjoys enormous privileges ; it is still the 
most highly developed state in the world, and it has 
proved its staying power in the direst strain of total war. 
‘The Russian Revolution,’ says Sir Victor, ‘is the most 
signal phenomenon of modern times.’ 

Russia is now both fervent in her present day form of 
Bolshevism and intensely nationalist ; she has regained 
the Baltic States; she can again control Poland; she 
not only bestrides the Danube, but nears-the Levant. 
Sundered from Europe’s august traditions of Church and 
State, despotic and incalculable, she propounds enigmas : 
will she assume the German ambition of controlling 
Europe, or will she return into the historic isolation of the 
Czars ? Will she cooperate in reconstructing Europe, or 
will she find all her energy absorbed in her internal 
reorganisation? What will she do in Asia? For many 
years diplomats will be preoccupied with the answer to 
these questions. 

But meanwhile the totalitarian idea had mastered the 
Central Powers. Fascism was adopted to deal with the 
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breakdown of the parliamentary system, and its erratic 
changes of policy. It sought to discipline the Italian 
people and coordinate their efforts. It aimed not at 
destroying finally but at incorporating into one organism 
the national institutions. And in none of these did it fail. 
It failed because of its nationalistic megalomania. It 
failed because Mussolini’s opportunism had no scruples, 
and he was mesmerised by the ideas of brutality and war 
by which he had risen to power, and which inclined him 
fatally towards that menacing nationalism which set 
united Italy against her international Church. 

But both he and Hitler were dealing in their way with 
a problem no one can ignore. It is the problem of the age 
of engines, the age of tariffs, and the age of controlled 
immigration. The problem of Germany was to find 
markets for her industries, and this problem of coordi- 
nating a nation so as to harness its strength began long 
before Hitler and will continue long after him. The 
chief preoccupation of all governments and all diplomacy 
must ke so to arrange and order economy that all may 
have the means of living well, that those who provide 
food are balanced against those who work in factories, that 
credits will be available in accordance with the national 
wealth provided by production, and that those who have 
leisure from production exercise themselves in works of 
culture and of the spirit. Hitler, like Schacht, saw the 
need, and the virtue of a planned economy. Where he 
failed was that his view was fanatically and vaingloriously 
German; that he planned his economy on a basis of 
armaments, and his foreign policy on a system of threats, 
that when he should have had a long vision, building for 
the harmony of Europe and the benefit of unfolding 
generations, he was desperate, excitable, narrow, bloody, 
and unscrupulous. But the problem of Germany which 
existed before him and still continues, is for the present day 
the problem, not only of Germany but of the whole world, 
and from certain aspects, even though misdirected, Hitler’s 
system was a triumph of organisation. 

One of Hitler’s contributions to history is that in war 
he has forced on Britain and America a system of 
authority, and a collectivism not dissimilar to his own, or 
Stalin’s. In the friction of war, the edges of democracy, 
like those of laisser-faire, have been worn away. We 
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began the war with many industries already so merged and 
controlled as to be moving towards a national organism. 
We were already involved in what Professor Burnham 
calls the managerial revolution. Aristocracy and power 
now depend not on rank, nor capital, so much as on the 
importance of the functions of an individual’s brains, 
especially on the one side to organised industry, and on the 
other to the expression of ideas whether of religion, 
politics, morals, philosophy, or creative genius. The New 
Deal shares with Fascist economy and Bolshevik absolu- 
tism the urge to control business for the common good of 
the state. 

What are the conclusions for the student of foreign 
policy ? All nations, answers Sir Victor, are moving 
towards more or less planned economy ; that, when such 
a planned economy is too exclusively national, or too 
closely connected with armaments, it is dangerous ; that 
as long as an economy cannot function smoothly over a 
sufficiently wide field there will be malaise ; and here, in 
short, lurks the ultimate cause of war. 

When diplomacy sees these facts, its course is clear. 
It knows the secret of harmonious relations between 
Sovereign States. Its object is as urgent as it is noble. 
It is so to look at the life and wealth of nations that it 
eliminates these dangers, and advances their welfare. 
Its aim is a vital peace. This vital peace is in equitable 
arrangements for trade and exchange. And it exists not 
less in the practical function of industry and commerce 
than in those principles and those ideals by which the 
heart of man rejoices in rising to breathe the mountain air 
of those unseen things which make order and law and 
unity and concord the symbol and the image of an ideal 
which is eternal. When these are lacking, men lose their 
balance of judgment. Avarice and ambition persuade 
them to embark on courses which lead always to danger 
and often to ruin. The source of sanity is in the spirit. 
The fear of God, said the wise king, is the beginning of 
wisdom. Or, to be briefer still: Haxtra ecclesiam nulla salus. 

If then the spread of machinery is one theme of this 
prudent book, it insists hardly less on the practical value 
of equity. Its object is to apply the principle of wisdom 
and justice to the social and international problems 
created for man by his latest inventions. 
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Mr Algernon Cecil in his studies of foreign policy 
reminds us of the Salisbury principle of Britain holding 
the balance, but not taking sides in Europe. In 1914 the 
world was dragged into war over the murder of an Austrian 
Archduke by a Slav assassin. And once again the world 
has been revolutionised because again Slav and Teuton 
came to blows. Both the balance of power and collective 
security failed and Europe has shattered her own 
supremacy. From this tragic waste, Britain has not been 
exempt. ‘Her wealth has dwindled, her currency has 
weakened, her birth-rate is dangerously low, her taxes are 
heavy, many markets have gone. Economic nationalism 
reminds her that her industries overbalance her agricul- 
ture. She now finds rival workshops active in every 
direction. In the strategy of war she is still strong. But 
it is her relative position which determines her place 
among nations, and here inevitably she has lost ground. 
Where, asks Sir Victor, would she have been now but for 
America and Russia entering the war? ‘ But,’ he asks 
again, ‘ what right had we to expect either of these things, 
and is it meet and fit that the British Empire should be 
k-pt on its feet by foreign aid?’ Her decline in inde- 
pendent strength requires of her a diplomacy far more 
constructive and skilful than ever before. 

Russia’s population, already three times that of 
Great Britain, is increasing portentously. Who can tell 
what is coming from the Far East? Britain needs to 
unite her parties and her Empire in one foreign policy. 
She needs to prove that Empire a benefit to the world lest, 
as Sir Eyre Crowe warned her long since, powers stronger 
than she combine to take it from her. And what is her 
place in that continent from which the great wars have 
come ? Cruelly impoverished, angrily divided, Europe 
finds in how few nations a leader or a plan exists to save 
her from crime and famine. Her fate is that of the derelict 
ship on angry seas. What can Britain do to. preserve it 
from wreck ? She can provide an example of virtue and 
wisdom. She can look for those shining treasures where- 
ever they may be found. 

Christianity, like modern business, is international. 
Germany in war and for her selfish domination pointed the 
way to the economic integration of Europe. Can we not 
do something in the same direction by our own freer, more 
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elastic methods for wiser and nobler ends? Can‘we not— 
in the still dire extremity—display that pluck and resource 
which in times past have saved us from ourselves? The 
secret of British diplomacy after all is the ingenuity with 
which it finds its way out of pits into which it should never 
have fallen. 

‘In all movements of the human mind which tend to 
make revolution,’ wrote Macaulay, ‘there is a crisis at 
which moderate concessions may amend, conciliate,- and 
preserve. Happy will it be for England if at that crisis 
her interests be confided to men for whom history has not 
recorded the long series of human crimes and follies in 
vain.’ 

‘Diplomacy in Fetters’ offers some practical lessons 
from a record of history which if recent is not the less 
moving or pregnant than high episodes of the past. It 
assesses errors in judgment, it makes particular reeommen- 
dations. Demanding throughout the need for magnanimity 
in politics, it urges the Empire not only to unite in a plan 
for its well-being, but to think generously of the trials and 
therefore the temptations of its poorer neighbours. We 
must think greatly and think ahead. We need, says the 
writer, a parliamentary committee on foreign affairs 
which will guide the parties to a common, a consistent, and 
a constructive policy. We need within the Foreign 
Office a special department to study and report on political 
economy, on the emergence of danger, on opportunities for 
initiative. We need another department to study the 
psychology of other nations and to watch their political 
literature. And above all we need a board to work out in 
detail the application of principle to details and to report 
on such questions as the result of controlling production 
in German factories and the possibility of influencing 
youth in foreign affairs. Such questions are legion, and 
each is crucial. 

What then is the policy suggested by Sir Victor? 
Recognise the new age ; see in the new world the field for 
exploits widened; see in each country machines doing 
more and more. Think out therefore your position, make 
your plan, inform and guide your people, adjust their 
interests with those of their immediate neighbours ; 
balance Britain’s position between Europe’ and the 
Empire, remember the need of markets; and then, 
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thinking in continents, thinking that is to say of each 
continental system—the Americas, the Far East, the 
Russias, Europe, each having like the British Empire its 
Lebensraum—plan the relations of Great Britain to the 
other great powers so as to use to the full all the wisdom 
of the past to train the boy giants of the age of engines to 
a wise, a sane, a gracious manhood. 

Once the diplomat acted freely, but now everywhere 
he is in fetters—fetters of public opinion ; fetters of busi- 
ness demand; fetters, at one time, of international 
banking ; at another of international socialism ; fetters 
also of his own ignorance. Of all these the heaviest is that 
of democracy. When the people do not know the facts 
or the danger, not alone their vote, but the mere breath 
of their opinion can at a moment nullify the most careful 
calculations of the expert. Supreme therefore is the need 
of informing and guiding the people. How often is this 
done? The economic questions are at once the most 
important and the most neglected. It is disquieting to 
find that Professor Woodward, the new Professor of 
International Relations at Oxford, in his inaugural lecture, 
now published, did not so much as hint that they existed. 

A month or two later, Mr Eden in the House of 
Commons said that economies had nothing to do with 
Hitlerism ; apparently he, with every means of informa- 
tion at his disposal for at least twelve years, had not 
been able to grasp that Hitler rose to power on his 
economic propaganda, that he immediately secured pros- 
perity for his country, that these economics built up his: 
war policy, or that he could not have been defeated had 
not our war economics finally surpassed his. So can a 
Foreign Secretary be eluded by the very problem he 
exists to solve. 

Let us face the requirements of our strained and 
revolutionary time. There are no new worlds for enter- 
prise to conquer. Capital has gone: populations threaten 
to decline. While the masses rise and demand equality, 
so everywhere subject peoples clamour for similar rights. 
From Calabria to Calcutta, from Penang to the Philip- 
pines, from Cairo to the Cape, coloured peoples are arising 
to insist upon their share. A new epoch strains and 
presses against the gates of time. Le temps du monde fini 
commence. 
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To be vague is to be weak. The merit of this book is 
in its precision. It is written by one who has seen things 
from close at hand and thinks thoroughly. It is a book 
no student of foreign affairs can ignore; and Britain will 
be happier if it makes history. 


ROBERT SENCOURT. 


Art. 4.—_THOUGHTS ON THE EDUCATION ACT. 


THE new prospect in education has now progressed from 
the White Paper to the Bill and from the Bill to the 
Education Act of 1944—one of the first-fruits of post-war 
reconstruction. Mr Butler has forged with enthusiasm 
this new framework for our public system of education. 
Except in a few particulars, the Act virtually carries out 
the prophecy of the White Paper. 

There is no necessity to recapitulate the new Education 
Act in any detail. Its general provisions are well known 
and have been widely canvassed in press and radio. 
Counties and County Boroughs (however small) become 
the supreme education authorities. The non-County 
Boroughs (however large) become ‘ Divisions’ of the 
County authority, losing thereby mastership in their own 
house as far as Elementary Education is concerned. 
These old Part III authorites—many of them at least— 
have a fine record in this responsible work. It is to be - 
hoped that in their new subordinate status they will not 
lose that close interest in their schools which they dis- 
played under the old Acts. Yet we must face the definite 
danger that the local bodies may, in their new position as 
inferiors, become either ill-humoured or sycophantic 
echoes of the County authorities. It would have been, in 
the interests of local education, better to have built up the 
County authority upon the basis of the ‘ Divisions’ with 
real responsibilities both ways than control from above 
with responsibility in one direction only : that is, upon a 
collegiate system of election direct in the Divisions and 
with collegiate representation in the County Education 
Committee. That, however, is now not possible. 
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The schemes, which are appearing in outline for the 
various Counties, show a danger of the Divisions being so 
much represented by County ‘place-men’ that the 
opinions of the people’s direct representative from the 
constituent Boroughs and areas are diluted and even 
neutralised. It is not true that County authorities have 
invariably been more progressive in education than the 
Boroughs. Frequently they have been less progressive 
and in some instances markedly so. We must hope that 
enthusiasts in education who serve in the new Divisional 
Executives (significant word) will not lose heart nor their 
sense of responsibility for their own schools too easily. 
Their salvation will lie in pressing the statutory Local 
Education Authority for all that the new Act brings— 
and to insist upon the Act and nothing less than the 
Act. 

In the various County schemes the amount of ‘ delega- 
tion ’ to the Divisional Executives appears to reserve all 
that matters most, as far as administration is concerned, 
to the County. Here is a typical list of reservations made 
by one county: raising rates, raising loans for capital 
expenditure, training teachers and leaders, awarding 
scholarship grants and loans to students, control of 
examinations, allocation of places in colleges, etc., grants 
to higher bodies (e.g., Universities), control of administra- 
tive appointments, salaries, Remand Homes, Special 
Schools (for defectives, etc.), erection of new premises, 
contracts for school supplies, negotiations with teachers 
and other bodies, general development plans, correspond- 
ence with other education authorities and with Govern- 
ment Departments. What is there left for the Divisional 
Executive to do except perhaps to appoint teachers 
(subject to the Local Education Authority’s approval) 
and a few school cleaners or to consider the tenders for 
sweeping the school chimneys ? In fact, the new Divi- 
sional Executives can be just the old District Committees 
or Boards of School Managers writ large. 

It will be said that the elaborate system of School 
Managers (for the Junior and Infant schools) and School 
Governors for the Secondary Schools and Higher Education 
Colleges, gives the local educationist and public represen- 
tative his chance. We must not belittle this possibility, 
neither must we assess it too highly. A good ‘ school and 
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parent society ’ would do all that and more. Indeed, it 
seems that a mania for ‘Managers’ and ‘ Governors’ has 
run riot in the new Act and has added a considerable 
amount of administrative complication to the machine. 
The Divisional Executive will be employed largely in 
unravelling these often tangled skeins and working this 
ponderous machine of unnecessary complication rather 
than doing real educational work. The mountains of 
paper will increase in size ; there will be ‘ minutes ’ which 
will become ‘ hours’ and even ‘days’! The mountains 
will, periodically, go into labour to give birth to mice. 
Besides, the words ‘ Managers’ and ‘ Governors’ express 
an out-of-date idea of control; of jealous watchers over 
the teachers rather than of collaborators with the teachers. 
A school-parent society for each school would have been 
far better and more in accordance with the new outlook. 
Such a society in the main could have been educational in 
its functions and not concerned only with the dry bones of 
the school. 

One is driven to the conclusion that the administrative 
provisions of the new Act may tend towards standardised 
schools and educational points of view to a greater extent 
than was the case with the old multitudinous education 
authorities with varying powers, yet masters in their own 
houses. ‘The County ‘ policy’ will be quoted to Divisional 
Executives who wish to do something of their very own— 
at least that is the danger—and we must be aware of it in 
order to avoid it if we can. One remedy would be to give 
big Divisional Executives greater autonomy, the County 
retaining only the statutory duty to levy the rate and to 
borrow money.* If this meant a differential rate within 
that Division for education—what of it? Indeed, so much 
the better, so that local interest is real and sustained. It 
is curious that the minds which have produced an Act 
with these tendencies (they are only tendencies it is true) 
towards the standardisation of types of schools over large 
County areas, should also maintain that the Public Schools 
are worth retention if only on the grounds of variety, 
experiment, and freedom. One is ready to concede this 
point to the ‘Public Schools’ in their argument for self- 
government. Then why is the same value not more 





* This has long been done with the Rhondda Education Authority. 
Vol. 283.—WNo. 565. x 
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clearly kept sight of in the organisation of the ‘ schools of 
the public ’ ? 

These dangers may appear in the actual working of the 
Act. They are, it is true, not inherent if the interpretation 
of the Act is liberal and the County Education Authority 
does not curb or discourage too much a Division in its area 
that wishes to experiment, to do things on its own and even 
to make its own mistakes. The danger of ‘ rubber stamp’ 
local executives arising under the Act is very real. Much 
will have to be done by discerning people to harness to the 
new organisation local interest in and concern for the 
children in the schools. Such local citizens must be made 
to feel that their interest is worth while and that it will 
have weight with the august body far away which settles 
the destinies of their schools. One feels the new Act to be 
another sign of the tendency towards centralisation of 
local government which is apparent in other directions as 
well. The arguments for centralisation are powerful, but 
they are more of administrative than human character. 
Can we retain the values of the old along with the con- 
venience and efficiency of the new ? The answer to that 
problem will largely depend upon the personalities who 
will work the new Education Act. 

The drawing away from the Boroughs of real educa- 
tional responsibility is already having the effect in some 
places of a conflict between an interest for which the 
Borough is still a sovereign power and its interest in educa- 
tion (soon to be the ultimate responsibility of the County). 
The new Building Regulations of the Ministry of Education 
lay down the sizes of sites for various types of schools and 
colleges. These, as they ought to be, are generous in 
conception. Yet in many cases the competition of the 
acquisition of land, for example for housing (still a respon- 
sibility of the Borough), against the need of land for the 
greatly extended school sites is already acute. The 
Borough will naturally be more interested in nurturing its 
‘own baby ’ and will try to obtain the best and the most 
land for a purpose in which it has full responsibility. . The 
school sites may therefore suffer in this new land hunger 
unless there is full cooperation from all parties concerned. 
The danger is not a fanciful one, for instances are known 
of proposals (perhaps not more than that) of Boroughs 
holding unused school sites under their old powers seeking 
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to alienate these for purposes of housing before they were 
taken over, on April 1, 1945, by the County Education 
Authority. It is probable that none of these proposals 
will succeed but the fact that they were considered in 
some cases shows the schism that may develop. 

These are some of the administrative dangers to the 
ideal system for our schools. Time will no doubt bring 
others to light unless the ‘ rubber stamp ’ conception will 
blanket out all the still small voices crying in what we must 
ensure is not wholly a wilderness. It may be of value to 
consider what emphasis can be made in the educational 
provisions visualised in the Act. In the first place, it 
makes Further Education the duty of the Education 
Authority and not merely a permissive function. The 
County Colleges will deal with young people between 15 
(later 16) and 18 years of age, and for other persons over 
school age who are able and willing to profit by the 
facilities provided for that purpose, the Local Education 
Authority must (not may) make the necessary provision. 

The words ‘ able and willing ’ may provide a let-out for 
a cheese-paring authority which would await the pressure 
of an adequate demand instead of stimulating it. This is 
of the very essence of adult education. You must, as it 
were, take education and cultural activities to adults. 
They will, for the most part, not seek it without strenuous 
efforts being made to inform them of what is available and 
what can be done for them. The British tradition that 
learning anything stops when you leave school will be 
hard to break. Only exceptional people will seek their 
own educational salvation. 

Yet, it can be argued with justification that if we con- 
centrated for a generation or two upon our parents, our 
families, our adults, we could change the face of society. 
Most parents of to-day stopped their schooling at fourteen. 
Many are the products of the old formal conception of 
education and their attitude to the schools is often a 
mixture of antagonism, indifference, and mild interest. 
There is not enough dynamism in it. Parents are fre- 
quently not fully enough conscious of the schools being 
their schools. They are not generally interested in things 
of the mind. That is why the dirt-tracks, the football 
pools, the wisecracks of radio comedians, and the soul- 
sobbing of crooners so often fill their leisure hours. It is 

x2 
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not altogether their fault : their education did not stimu- 
late their natural curiosities nor exercise them enough in 
the fundamental crafts. 

The child is the product of the home, the school, and 
street. That is the order of their importance in the 
formation of character and in the encouragement (or 
otherwise) of ability. Had the new Education Act set 
Adult Education as its first goal or indeed as its only 
immediate goal (with other existing provisions continuing) 
more might be done in a shorter time in producing a 
cultured community than by beginning at the bottom in 
the hope of working up. Much of the influence of the 
school is destroyed in the home. The home may be, 
indeed, the brake upon the school and wherein old inhibi- 
tions, old thrashings, even old disappointments and 
humiliations, arise to poison the spring of knowledge. 

If therefore we set out at the adult end of the scale and 
established first our Adult Education Centres, or Com- 
munity Centres (call them what we will) and made these 
the centres of cultures (intellectual, artistic, and practical) 
for the grown-up folk in our localities—made these centres 
their very own—something on the lines of the Folk High 
Schools of Denmark, then there would be a chance of the 
parents of families and would-be parents finding a new 
status in the national culture. Would they rise to it ? 
There is no doubt that they would. Then, later, the 
facilities in the Adult Centre could be utilised, in the day, 
for our County Colleges, our Technical Classes, etc., and 
not organised the other way round as is customary at 
present. That youth comes and uses the provisions of its 
elders is the natural way. When the elders use the provi- 
sions of youth they feel they do not belong, that they are 
second thoughts and are inferior. That is not the way to 
the most vital things in adult education. 

Perhaps, an Education Authority (no ‘ Divisional 
Executive ’ is likely to be allowed to) with an original 
attitude of mind to the social problem, will take this order 
in bringing into being of the new Education Act. But 
that may be too much to hope. Would not this method 
cause to arise a more critical, more demanding type of 
citizen ? The dog would begin to wag the tail and that 
would never do! Yet the conception can be kept clearly 
in mind so that somewhere, sometime, adults will obtain 
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their place in the sun of education. This means the 
conception of the ‘Educational Unit’: not separate 
schools, of varying types and social standing all with their 
separate and jealous boards of Governors or Managers, 
but a unit designed to meet conveniently all the educa- 
tional needs of a district. What would such a unit 
consist of ? First there would be the ring of Nursery, 
Infant, and Junior Schools not too big, convenient to the 
homes, away from heavy traffic ; gentle gardens where the 
children could grow in physique, in confidence, and in 
learning. These must be ruled by love and not by the 
rod (Solomon or no Solomon). At this stage, dispersal, 
homeliness, close contact with the children’s parents, 
freedom and happiness should mark the schools. We can 
trust our teachers, if not overawed by amateur educa- 
tionists, to run these schools as they ought to be run. 

At the age of eleven or twelve would come the 
Secondary stage. Here centralisation is desirable for not 
only educational reasons but for the saving of social 
values as well. The central educational unit should be 
planned to feel itself a unit and not merely a conglomera- 
tion of separate and independent schools, institutes, 
community centres and what not. If there must be 
‘Governors’ then let them be governors for the unit 
rather than be splintered into separate and specialised 
groups with an interest only in particular establishments. 
A central site to the area ought to have upon it or near it : 
the Secondary School (more of this anon) for the children 
over 11 or 12 and up to 16, 17 and 18 years, the 
County College for the leavers at 15 (later 16) until the age 
of 18, attendance being at first the equivalent of one whole 
day in the week; the Community Centre for Adult 
Education, and the Technical Institute or College for 
advanced technical education. 

These establishments will require a full range of facili- 
ties in the Arts and Crafts and it may be found an educa- 
tional advantage and an administrative convenience to 
group the provisions for the Arts and Crafts into one 
‘ Activity Centre ’ for this part of the educational unit to 
be shared by the Secondary School, the County College, © 
the Technical Institute, and the Community Centre (under 
the control of a general Warden). This suggestion has 
been made by Mr Eric Farthing, M.A. (Oxon), of Erith, 
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and in somewhat different terms by others. By such an 
arrangement, a wider range of provision for all purposes 
would be possible with economy. Here, perhaps, could be 
the Community Centre for adults acting, as it were, as the 
parent institution for the activities which all share in 
common in Arts and Crafts. The Community Centre with 
its activity provisions could be the sun of the educational 
solar system in the unit as far as concerns Arts and Crafts. 
Nothing could bring with more reality the parents into 
contact with the education of their older children than 
sucha plan. The psychological effect of this grouping and 
of this emphasis if properly handled would be enormous. 
The parents would return, to some extent, to their primi- 
tive place in the instruction of their children and a deep, 
though often unconscious, instinct would be gratified, 
if only vicariously, through the use of the facilities 
of the Community Centre, provided for the use of adults 
at night in the first place, by their children during the 
day. 

After the age of twelve, all children will go to a free 
Secondary School. It will be at last ‘Secondary Educa- 
tion for all.’ This new conception will need new methods 
of thought. It is significant that in the Act as finally 
passed, ‘ Secondary ’ education is not divided (as in the 
White Paper) into ‘Grammar,’ ‘ Technical,’ and ‘Modern’ 
schools. The Act does not therefore require (though it 
does not forbid) the planning at this stage of separate 
schools for ‘academic,’ ‘technical,’ and ‘ practical’ 
types. The education authority is given a free rein in the 
method of organising its Secondary stage. Will they take 
‘the opportunity of making the Secondary school omnibus 
‘ High ’ schools to serve the educational unit, or to splinter 
up this phase into ad hoc schools for ‘ Academics,’ 
‘Technology,’ ‘Commerce,’ ‘ Art and Crafts,’ and for 
the residual children ‘ practical work’ (in the so-called 
‘Modern ’ school) ? 

Some administrators are suggesting that such separate 
types of schools should be built near each other in order 
to facilitate cross transfers. This may be in some ways an 
administrative convenience but open to some criticism 
on social and personal grounds. There will no longer be 
school] fees to pay for Secondary Education. Socially, all 
the children will have equality. There is only a low 
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correlation between early promise in the performance of 
children in scholarship examinations at 11+, say, and 
their success in tests set some years later or in the battle of 
life. Clearly, the early stages of Secondary Education 
should be general to all children. Differentiation into 
types (and interests) should come after about two years in 
the Secondary School, i.e., at about thirteen, with further 
differentiation at later stages in particular instances. The 
one ‘ High ’ school will have to be a large one to take in all 
children arriving at the Secondary stage in the educational 
unit—a ‘ five stream ’ school (five classes of 30 children in 
each year group up to 16). After that two streams (an 
advanced technical and an academic) would continue to 
17 years, and the one academic stream until 18 years and, 
perhaps, a little beyond. Such an organisation implies a 
school of about 840 to 850 children at least. 

This is a big school and the objection will be made that 
no Head could know every child personally. This depends 
on the particular Head, but to meet this objection and for 
other reasons, too, in such ‘ High ’ schools, five responsible 
* House ’ Masters (or Mistresses) should be appointed to be 
‘in loco parentis’ to a fifth of the school, each of the five 
houses being represented in every form. Thus in the 
school there would be a classification for curricula (the 
forms) and groupings for houses (the social grouping) the 
latter cutting across all ability classifications. Mr 
Farthing calls this ‘ House’ master the ‘ Tutor’ and he 
visualises him (or her) as being responsible for the personal 
guidance of the pupils in his House—be indeed the child’s 
guide, philosopher, and friend all through his school 
career with, at the end, a great deal of say in the fitting of 
the youth into his (or her) place in life. These ‘ House’ 
appointments ought to rank in status and salary as high 
as the Heads of the smaller Secondary Schools and they 
would give, also, as appointments as heads of departments 
in the school would give, opportunities for satisfying 
promotion to a wide range of ambitious and exceptional 
teachers. Such schools must be staffed generously and 
wisely. 

Curiously, this one ‘ High’ school kind of Secondary 
School organisation—giving diversity of courses within one 
school, rather than a diversity of separate ad hoc schools— 
appears to be more popular in the minds of educationists 
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concerned with rural counties containing small market 
towns where often are the existing Secondary or Grammar 
schools. In such places, it may be the only way out, 
even if the schools are small; yet it is an organisation 
which suits the large urban areas even better because 
schools of the optimum size can more easily be planned. 
The comprehensive ‘ High School’ is a solution which 
has attracted the London County, Council, if one is to 
judge from the reports made public by its Education 
Committee. Thus cross travelling with all its discomfort 
and expense is obviated. Cross transfers into suitable 
courses are made easy and without too much loss of caste 
for the children coricerned. They are all in the one 
school. None of them pays a fee. If they ‘ develop 
late,’ they will not lose their chance of an academical 
career. The school-parent unity is not broken up in the 
area of the one ‘ High ’ school. 

There is, however, the point of view that, in a group 
of the new Secondary Schools, the existing Grammar or 
County schools be retained for children of the more 
advanced academical types. This is a legitimate desire 
at this stage when the multilateral ‘ High ’schools have 
yet to justify themselves academically. 

Pending this event, the present organisation of the 
Grammar schools could be retained if only to provide 
more readily a variety of choice in the strictly academical 
courses. In such a case, the curricula of all schools of 
Secondary type in that group should, for the essential 
academical subjects, be in common up to the age of 
13+, or thereabouts, in order to facilitate the later 
transfers from the ‘ High ’ schools to the Grammar schools 
of children who by then have proved their likelihood to 
profit from more advanced academical work. 

Similarly, Higher Certificate and Sixth Form courses 
could be so grouped in the Grammar schools, leaving the 
surrounding ‘ High’ schools to function normally for 
children up to 16+ or 17, when the law permits this. 
Later on, the success of the ‘ High’ schools academically 
might justify the retention within them of all the 
academical courses and lead in time to the establishment 
in the area of one type of ‘ multilateral’ Secondary School 
providing every type of course from the extremely 
practical to the extremely academical. This method may 
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be the only one possible at present in view of existing 
organisations, experience, and, perhaps, prejudices. 

That brings us to the supply of teachers which is a 
crucial problem. Not only has recruitment, especially 
among the men, fallen during the War period, but the 
extension of the school-leaving age, the provision of 
County Colleges and the expected extension of Adult and 
Higher Technical Education will cause absolute demands 
for many more teachers. Various estimates of the 
shortage have appeared—some astronomical—but we can 
safely assume that tens of thousands of new teachers will 
be required in the years immediately before us. Where 
are they to come from ? 

There are, of course, the Ministry of Education’s plans 
for the establishment of a scheme for the ‘ Emergency 
Recruitment and Training of Teachers,’ under which 
already three emergency colleges have commenced work ; 
and the development of existing colleges and training 
departments to take additional students goes on apace. 
This, quite obviously, is a short-term measure since the 
training must of necessity be brief. But if this is followed, 
as Mr Butler suggests, by the establishment later on of 
extensive refresher courses, summer schools, and (it may 
be hoped) of sabbatical years, then personnel, well selected 
in the first place, may make teachers worthy of inclusion 
in the ranks of the profession. Dilution, at first, is 
inevitable but, with such improving opportunities on the 
one hand and careful weeding out on the other, a great 
deal can be done without affecting standards too deeply. 

It does not follow that a teacher who is trained for- 
mally will necessarily be in every way a better instructor 
of the young than one who has passed through some other 
vital experience and acquired some rare skill. Some 
people are untrainable although they may hold the 
Teachers’ Certificate. Some are out of sympathy with 
children and no training or qualification can neutralise 
that fundamental disadvantage. We shall have to return 
to a large extent and for a time to the natural facility of an 
intelligent adult to teach the child. Children learn just 
as much from the people of their social environment as 
they do at school, sometimes more. Here we impinge 
again upon the key position of Adult Education in post- 
war education. We have confused education too much 
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with the memorising of a lot of intellectual junk. The 
Constitutions of Clarendon or the battles of the Wars of 
the Roses have, too often, ranked as ‘ educative ’ material 
while the living world outside the school has been ignored. 
The essential requirements are that the teacher of the 
average child shall have sympathy with children, a deep 
interest or a real skill in something (it matters very little 
what), and a minimum of general culture. 

The skills have a large place in the new education. 
Children, and people too, will always be drawn to someone 
whois really skilful in a craft. Such a craftsman need know 
but little about the theory of education to impress and 
to teach the child in his craft: but he must know his 
craft and be ready to accept guidance on its educational 
implications within the school curriculum. We could, 
with advantage, add to the number of genial craftsmen in 
the school, leaving the more formally trained teachers 
already there or soon to return there, to help the work of 
the craftsmen and men of specialised interests to fit into 
the more academical things. 

It is the enthusiast in one skill or with one consuming 
interest who can best seminate the child’s mind in so many 
profitable directions, especially when these interests are 
real and practical and can be studied and expressed within 
the child’s own environment. Such people, too, would be 
of especial value in dealing with Adult Education where a 
great variety of interests, skill, and activities must be 
presented so as to throw the net as widely as may be. 
Here we have the idea, almost, of a people educating itself, 
with the professional educators keeping things in control 
(but not too much in control). It is this kind of approach 
only, at least as a short-term measure, that is possible and 
it has, indeed, many advantages in the building up of a 
culture for the nation at large. But it is clear that careful 
selection is essential for such dilutees with the teaching 
profession and no attempt is made here to assess their 
value in salaries as compared with the more professional 
type. Such dilution may be objected to by the profes- 
sional bodies, but with safeguards, trained teachers need 
not worry about their future, because they will always be 
in full demand during the short-term period which we are 
considering. The experiment of a folk education—a sort 
of mutual help—is worth making in the circumstances. 
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Indeed, it seems to be the only possible way of setting the 
wheels of the Education Act in motion. It could, quite 
well, release forces of unexpected social value. 

On the more academical and professional side of the 
teacher’s training, there is great need for considerable 
return to the ‘all round man’ (or woman), A reaction 
from extreme specialisation of teachers is long overdue. 
Specialists have not always steered clear of the pigeon- 
hole type of curriculum with learning labelled into almost 
independent ‘ subjects’ often jealously spoken of by the 
specialist as ‘my subject.’ In the new ‘ High’ schools, 
most of the staff will have to be ‘all rounders.’ The 
specialists will then take their proper place as experts in 
their particular directions rather than hide-bound among 
a staff consisting entirely of specialists. As heads of a 
department, the specialist can do his best work and help 
the general man in the more advanced sense. Coopera- 
tion in a staff of ‘ all rounders ’ and ‘ specialists ’ is more 
likely than when all the staff consists of teachers, each of 
whom is a specialist in his own right, as it were. 

Therefore, now the war is over in Europe, we must 
comb the forces, the defence establishments, and the 
industries for people of sufficient minimum culture and 
maximum skill or special interest and select from them 
for the teaching profession potential ‘ dilutees ’ for short- 
term training in the first place (though the word dilutee 
had best not be used officially). It is better to try to 
apply the whole Act widely than to wait too long for 
formalities of procedure and personnel. Who knows, 
there may be many an axing committee lurking in the 
post-war years as was the case after 1918. Teaching 
staffs can be improved with the years, but lost opportuni- 
ties to organise our education on a truly comprehensive 
and national scale might not come until another great 
war—and then it would not be worth while anyhow. 
We must not let the best be the enemy to the good as it 
so often has. been in our educational history. Besides, we 
might in this way tap unsuspected resources in the com- 
munity for its educational work. 

It was the intention in this article to discuss the place 
of Technical Education in post-war society but there is no 
space left. That might ‘ be fitted to some better time.’ 
At least, its technical flavour might not go well with a 
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somewhat discursive treatment of a number of points only 
loosely related to each other. The new Education Act, 
there is no question, presents a great opportunity. There 
are pit-falls of course. Some of us would have planned 
things differently, but the opportunities for giant strides 
forward in education are there. Much will depend upon 
interpretation—much upon personalities. The justifica- 
tion of this article lies in the need for a variety in points 
of view being expressed so that what could become an 
overbearing formality upon the public educational system 
may be used within the range of its most human possi- 
bilities, and interpreted as giving scope as far as practi- 
cable for variety within schools, within the educational 
unit, within the social group, rather than a soul-less, 
totalitarian regimentation of children (and people) into 
their types and into institutions and schools peculiar to 
themselves alone. The school unit for pupils of all ages, 
linked with the homes, conscious of its unity as a human 
community, cooperating in its own education—that is 
one way of interpreting the Education Act of 1944. It is 
the democratic way. It is also the best way. 


FREDERIC EVANS. 


Art. 5—LEPROSY IN THE EMPIRE. 


1. Leprosy. By Sir Leonard Rogers and Ernest Muir, 
1940. 2nd edition. 

2. Leprosy Diagnosis, Treatment and Prevention. By 
Ernest Muir, 1938. 6th edition. 

3. Through A Leper Squint. By Anthony Weymouth. 
Selwyn and Blunt, 1938. 

4. Who Walk Alone. By Perry Burgess. Dent. 

5. A Fifth Freedom. Twentieth Annual Report of 
BELRA, 1944. 

6. The Leprosy Review. Annual Report of the Indian 
Branch of BELRA. 


On the subjects of leprosy and its nature the British public 
is not well informed. Their knowledge in most cases is 
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confined to what they have read of lepers in the Bible and, 
beyond knowing that leprosy is a horrible disease and 
that it is contagious, they are ignorant: in fact their 
further ideas on the subject are usually mistaken. Such 
ignorance is probably the effect of the remoteness of the 
disease from Britain: a stay-at-home Englishman never 
sees a leper, nor hears of a relative or friend who has been 
affected by leprosy. Time was when leprosy was rife in 
England and throughout Europe, when in England alone 
there were some 200 hospitals or homes for lepers. That 
was so in the middle ages: for some reason the disease in 
England decreased about the fourteenth century, leaving 
but few affected by Elizabethan times, while at the present 
day we have no record of more than two or three having 
contracted the disease in this island during the last sixty- 
five years. 

But it is otherwise in the British Empire. All 
estimates of the actual number of lepers in a country can 
only be approximate: there are always many more than 
census figures show, partly from the disease not yet being 
recognised in many cases and partly from deliberate 
concealment. The latest estimate, worked out by Sir 
Leonard Rogers, is that there are about 2,000,000 lepers 
in the Empire, of whom about 1,200,000 are in India. The 
African regions are responsible for an estimated 750,000, 
and the West Indies, Oceania, Malaya, and Ceylon to- 
gether for 50,000. The infection is probably heaviest in 
parts of tropical Africa, especially in Nigeria -where, 
though the total number is less than that of India, the 
population is more sparsely distributed, so that the actual 
rate per thousand in tropical Africa is about four times 
what it isin India. A survey of a wide area of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan has revealed a leper rate of 5-8 per cent. 
of the population. Sierra Leone and Tanganyika have 
each been estimated to have 1-2 per cent. of their popula- 
tion leprous. This is an appalling state of things and no 
consideration of remoteness should lull our uneasiness that 
’ fellow members of our Empire are so afflicted, nor any 
feeling of helplessness in the face of so powerful an enemy 
should thwart our determination to overcome it. Two 
good reasons alone are sufficient to impel all active 
measures to aid our afflicted territories in the fight, with a 
third reason that helps to point the way. 
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Firstly, Humanity demands that we should end this 
state of things. Secondly, the present condition is not 
only an hygienic blot on the Empire, but is: a severe 
ecofiomic disability, the removal of which would be of 
practical benefit to ourselves, and still more to the 
afflicted communities. 

Thirdly, though leprosy is always a long and sometimes 
a very difficult disease to treat, it is an easy contagion to 
prevent. The best methods for the prevention of leprosy 
are some of the many matters in connection with this 
disease on which our knowledge has advanced during the 
past thirty years, and though it is true that each area and 
each people require distinct consideration, because the 
best methods have to vary according to people and their 
customs, yet we are aware of certain general principles of 
universal application. Leprosy as a rule is not a very 
contagious disease; not many years ago responsible 
bodies were of opinion that it was not infectious at all, but 
we know better now. A leper is not infectious at every 
stage of his disease, and at any given time an average of 
about one-third of any large body of lepers may represent 
the proportion that is contagious at the moment. We 
believe that actual contact with the leper, or an article 
infected by contact with him, is necessary to infect a 
healthy person, and usually the contact has to be pro- 
longed and repeated. There are numerous instances of 
cohabitation of husband and wife where one is a leper and 
the partner has remained permanently free. But such is 
not the case with children or with the young up to the age 
of about sixteen years. Children are extremely susceptible 
and the residence of young children in the home of a leper 
in the contagious stage is almost certain to lead to infection 
of the children. Sir Leonard Rogers has stated that 80 
per cent. of all leprosy infections arise through a healthy 
person being, usually for a long time, in the same house as 
an infective case. In the experience of the writer there is 
no doubt that clothing is a frequent vehicle of the con- 
tagion, perhaps the most frequent of all. A blanket or 
sheet that has been in contact with the skin of a con- 
tagious leper, and is later used by another member of his 
family, may be a common cause of the disease’s con- 
veyance. In poor families, and it is especially amongst 
the poor that leprosy prevails, such family sharing of 
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blankets on a cold night, and nights even in the tropics 
are often cold, is common. Those who have travelled by 
night through an Indian village and had to arouse the 
people in some hut to get either assistance or information, 
must have observed how the whole family will lie huddled 
together on the floor, as a rule under cover of the one or 
two blankets the menage possesses. Could conditions be 
more provocative of infection if one of the family is a 
leper ? It can be understood therefore that poverty and 
lack of personal hygiene are potent predisposers to infec- 
tion. Perhaps poverty also aids infection by causing a 
poor state of nutrition in the people. Certainly in days 
before we had efficient remedies for leprosy, merely bring- 
ing the patients into a hospital and feeding them better 
produced an improvement, at any rate for a time: but 
this is probably not so important a factor as personal 
cleanliness. It is for this reason that it is very rare to hear 
of any of the staff, European or Native, of a leper settle- 
ment becoming infected by leprosy. The danger to 
doctors and nurses is very small. 

The actual method of infection of most lepers has not 
been scientifically proved, but it is generally agreed that 
the usual method is by contact of part of a leper actually 
discharging bacilli or of part of his infected clothing with 
the skin of another person, especially if that skin be 
abraded or wounded in some way: in other words by 
inoculation. Instances are known where a surgeon has 
infected himself during an operation on a leper by slightly 
injuring his own finger in the course of the operation and 
so allowing entrance to the leprosy bacilli. Some lepers 
possibly are infected through the nose, where in colder 
climates the secretions have shown bacilli; but the great 
majority are infected by contact as described. 

The time that the disease takes to incubate after 
infection, that is, before it shows itself, is long and varies 
from one to seven years, sometimes apparently longer. 

From this therefore it follows that the segregation of 
children, segregation of lepers when infective, and instruc- 
tion in general hygiene, are three of the main measures to 
prevent the spread of leprosy. It is pertinent now to 
diverge for a moment to inquire how England and the rest 
of Europe managed almost to free themselves from 
infection in medizeval times. Really we do not know ; 
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but when we examine the happenings in the fourteenth 
century when the chief reduction seems to have occurred, 
we are struck by the occurrence in 1348 and subsequent 
years of the Black Death, with its consequent upset in the 
labour market, and the Peasants’ Revolt. There was 
certainly thereafter a general rise in wages for the poorer 
classes and probably, therefore, a better state of nutrition 
and possibly improved clothing and personal hygiene. 
However that may be, we feel we are right in looking to a 
social and economic uplift of the native peoples as one 
means of fighting leprosy. 

One important thing we have learnt within the last 
forty years is that reliance on the old method of compulsory 
segregation alone will not bring about the control of 
leprosy. At first thought this might seem to be the 
correct method because the most direct and the simplest. 
It was tried by the Americans in the Philippines 
during the present century and eventually abandoned, 
because no reduction in the yearly. number of new cases 
resulted. The causes of such failure are more than one. 
Firstly, compulsory segregation leads at once to conceal- 
ment of the disease by those unwilling to leave their homes 
and relatives. Secondly, it was a measure economically 
impossible in heavily infected areas. The leprosarium 
accommodation required and the expense of maintaining 
so many were beyond the means of the communities. 
Thirdly, it was unnecessary, since we know now that only 
about a third of the lepers are dangerous to others. And, 
lastly, since compulsion led to concealment of the disease 
for as long as the patient could hide it, and that was 
usually for several years, by the time he reached the 
leprosarium (leper settlement) he was an advanced case 
and not so much, if at all, susceptible to treatment, and 
had already infected other members of his household. 

It may at first seem surprising that if we could not get 
the patients compulsorily into the leprosaria we should 
now be able to induce them to enter on a voluntary basis ; 
but that is what we are often, in most places usually, able 
to do to the utmost capacity of the leprosarium, and the 
explanation lies largely in the improved form of treat- 
ment, first introduced thirty years ago. It is one thing 
to know the way to prevent infection by leprosy, but 
another to convey that knowledge to a large and primitive 
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native population. Instruction by preventive propaganda 
will fall unheeded on such ears unless accompanied by 
active treatment of cases, treatment and care that should 
be remarkably successful in a sufficient number of cases. 
Treatment by chaulmoogra oil had been known for cen- 
turies, but was not very effective in the small doses that 
alone could be taken by the mouth. Rogers in 1915 
prepared sodium salts of the active fatty acids of chaul- 
moogra and its ally hydnocarpus oil, and demonstrated 
that by injection of these the symptoms of leprosy could © 
be cleared in a large proportion of early cases. Later, 
equal results were obtained by injection of carefully 
prepared hydnocarpus oil or by its esters. These prepara- 
tions are cheap and medical treatment of a case need cost 
only five shillings a year. Although these preparations 
are not specifics for the disease in the sense that quinine 
and other drugs are specific for malaria, yet they are so 
beneficial as to cause many cases, in fact most if. obtained 
early, to benefit and to become free from all symptoms in 
time, and therefore they attract patients to the leprosaria 
and to the clinics. At the same time research for other 
and more potent remedies constantly goes on, and not a 
year passes without some new remedy being tried out. 
Hitherto, however, the hydnocarpates and their allies hold 
the chief position and in some form are in use for the 
treatment of leprosy almost throughout the world. 

From what has been said it will be understood that it 
is important to get the cases early for treatment, for then 
their hope of recovery is much greater and this is before 
the terrible maiming effects of the later stages of the 
disease have occurred. But diagnosis of an early case is 
not always easy and requires special training in the case of 
a physician not accustomed to the disease. Moreover, 
the manifestations are various and the changes produced 
were in the past confused so that diverse classifications of 
the disease were adopted. In 1938, however, an Inter- 
national Congress of Leprosy was held at Cairo and 
decided amongst other things on a classification into 
Neural, Lepromatous and Mixed types which is now 
universally adopted, and by means of numbers attached 
to each type indications are given of the stage of the 
disease. The leprosy bacillus has many resemblances to 
the bacillus of tuberculosis and, like that organism, may 
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attack any tissue ; but whereas the latter organism has a 
special predilection for the lungs, the leprosy bacillus is 
usually found in the nerves and in the skin. 

One further class of patient should be mentioned and 
that is the case in whom the disease has raged for long 
years uncontrolled or imperfectly controlled by treatment, 
_ until the patient reaches a final stage when he is crippled, 
often by the loss of fingers and toes, deformed in the face 
and perhaps paralysed, or partly so, in an arm. He 
eventually becomes free irom leprous infection, but a 
wreck, and as such becomes a problem of another nature. 
He is no longer a care of Public Health because he is no 
longer infectious. Such cases are sometimes termed 
‘ burnt-out.’ They are not suitable inmates of a lepro- 
sarium, for they are not amenable to treatment and would 
only fill up room required for fresh and suitable cases. 
They cannot return home, for their relatives will not have 
them. Barrie in his pathetic play ‘ Mary Rose ’ has pic- 
tured a much loved young mother who is spirited away 
from her family for twenty-five years. She returns to them 
unchanged, but after so long an interval she does not fit 
into their lives and so goes back to her fairyland. The 
sad moral of the play is that if you stay away even from 
your ain folk for too long you had better stay away alto- 
gether. And so it is with these unfortunate ‘ burnt-outs,’ 
to whose relatives is added the fear that infection still 
lurks in their crippled bodies. These are the cases that 
largely form the wayside beggars in the towns or that 
haunt the railway platforms, to put their deformed stumps 
in at the carriage windows in an attempt to extract alms 
by fear or pity. There should be separate institutions for 
the housing and maintenance of these unfortunates, 
though so far as one is aware no such place yet exists in 
any leprous area. 

With this brief account of the nature of the scesiiieihin 
before us we may now say what is already being done to 
combat this disease and what further we may hope to do 
in the future, always recognising that the first essential in 
a campaign is to study the enemy and his ways, and that 
therefore research work in leprosy must go on all the time 
in the hope of finding better remedies for the disease and 
more efficacious methods of organising the fight in the 
field. Ata few of the largest leper settlements (leprosaria) 
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laboratories are established which pursue the research of 
new methods in both directions. 

As has been stated, every leprous area must be con- 
sidered apart with regard to its own peculiarities which 
may modify the general scheme of campaign; the 
heaviness of the infection in the population, the type of 
case predominating, local customs and popular attitude 
to the leper, local agriculture and other industries, whether 
the chieftains or headmen of villages will cooperate in our 
plans for their betterment, and the strength of public 
opinion towards persuading lepers to enter voluntarily a 
treatment settlement. All these factors vary very much 
in different places but, broadly speaking, the following 
procedure is that which forms the basis for most places. 
After a preliminary survey, which may take some time, to 
ascertain the percentage of infection and type of case in an 
area, treatment and propaganda are carried out with a 
leprosarium as the centre and usually several clinics as 
branches. 

Leprosaria. <A large leprosarium or colony will have 
about 2,000 resident patients and conveniently serves as a 
centre for all local anti-leprosy activities. There may 
even be a Research Station based on it. 

There should be at least one doctor, several nurses, a 
few European and the majority native women and men, 
and a staff, some of whom may be ex-patients, trained 
from the local population. Since 1935 an important 
addition to the staff has been the volunteer Toc H workers. 
In 1933 the Rev. P. B. Clayton, founder of Toc H, in the 
course of an Empire tour, was impressed with the needs of 
the leper field and, in conjuction with the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association (hereafter called BELRA), 
called for volunteers from Toc H to serve in the leprosy 
campaign. The response was immediate and _ the 
generosity of several donors enabled six young men to be 
sent out in 1935, five to Nigeria and one to India. These 
men are well engaged in supervising the agricultural work 
and other industries of the colony, in keeping the patients 
occupied in profitable work, and in organising their 
recreational leisure and social activities. How important 
a part that is in the treatment of lepers is not realised by 
those without experience of the disease. The leper re- 
moved from his family and from the world and occupation 
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he has hitherto known, and shunned by all, is brought 
at first to a feeling of hopeless despair. In the old type of 
leper settlement he sat down and did nothing, physically 
and mentally inert. The writer has met in one such leper 
asylum a woman of seventy years, who had been there 
since the age of ten. She had long ceased to be infective, 
but had nowhere to go. What a life! If these people 
can be profitably employed they get the feeling that once 
again they are useful citizens and their mental outlook is 
improved, apart from the great benefit done by the mus- 
cular exercise and the benefit to the colony from the food 
produced and the articles made. The overworked 
doctors have not time to supervise the details of their work 
and so the Toc H volunteers have been found invaluable. 
The effect on the mental attitude of the patients has been 
surprising : the inmates of a well-run leprosarium are now 
for the most part cheerful and occupied, though of course 
they look forward eagerly to the discharges that take place 
once or twice a year, when those who have become 
symptom-free are sent back to their homes with orders to 
report every few months. These are the great events in 
the leper’s year. Several more Toc H volunteers have 
been employed since, up to twenty in 1939, and although 
the war has naturally withdrawn some and stopped the 
course of supply for others, we now have fifteen Toc H 
men at work in the field. We hope after the war to obtain 
as many as twenty fresh volunteers provided the appeal 
that BELRA is now making for funds achieves a sufficient 
response. Mr Clayton’s plan was a brilliant idea and has 
much relieved our doctors and improved the efficiency of 
the leprosaria. The ideal admissions to a leprosarium are 
patients in the infective stage of the disease, because then 
the danger of infecting others outside is removed: but 
after they become non-infective in the colony they are 
retained there until they have been free from symptoms 
for some time, as shown by laboratory tests. The 
majority of the patients live in huts and are up and about 
and at work in the fields or industries: but there will 
always be some who have bad periods or exacerbations of 
the illness which confine them to bed and for these a 
hospital is maintained as part of the leprosarium. 

Most of the leper colonies are run by Church Missions, 
with financial help from their Provincial Government, and 
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help, financial and by means of staff, from BELRA and 
Toc H. In some cases the cost may be entirely paid by 
the Government, though the administration and staffing 
be by a Mission. 

Clinics. A leprosy clinic is usually a small out- 
patient dispensary, perhaps open on only one or two days 
a week ; but in other cases there may be a resident native 
medical assistant, and even a few beds to house patients 
who may have come from far, or temporarily before 
transfer to a leprosarium. Many of the clinics are 
satellites of a leprosarium, but the practice varies in 
different places: Uzuakoli in Nigeria has forty-four outlying 
clinics, while another colony has none, and in India the 
leprosy clinics are often attached to a general hospital, or 
may be independent and visited by a touring leprosy 
doctor. The patient attending a clinic should be one in 
the early stages and must be able to travel there and back 
himself: preferably he should bejin a non-infective stage. 
At the clinics they receive the usual hydnocarpus treat- 
ment and are scrutinised for the progress of their disease, 
or sent to a leper colony if necessary. The clinics also are 
useful sub-centres for inspecting other members of the 
leper’s family to see if they are free from disease. In 
1932 the Madras Presidency alone had almost 400 leprosy 
clinics. 

Children and Schools. The importance of keeping 
healthy (untainted) children from living in the same house 
as a leprous parent or other relative has already been 
stressed. It may be possible for these children to live 
with some healthy relative, but ideally they are kept at a 
place outside, but not far from, the leprosarium where they 
can be under observation. Schools for them are therefore 
necessary. There is also the other class of children who 
are already infected, tainted as they are termed, by 
leprosy and these are kept in the leprosarium. Schools for 
the tainted children are also necessary. Teachers can 
often be found amongst ex-patients. 

But in all arrangements local customs and prejudices 
must be taken into account, and so what is done must vary 
in different places. Even a comparatively enlightened 
community may be achieving no success in its leprosy 
campaign from failure to understand some important 
point. In 1933 the writer visited the island of Minicoy in 
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the Indian Ocean. The island is small and has an intelli- 
gent population of about 3,000. For years, perhaps for 
centuries, the people had thought they were isolating all 
their lepers. This they were able to do merely by force 
of public opinion; perhaps being Mohammedans they 
followed the Mosaic law ‘ that they put out of the camp 
every leper.’ Their island was happily formed to allow 
segregation, for at one end there was a small peninsula at 
the entrance to which the sea almost met on the two 
sides, and beyond that the land expanded again into a 
smaller part, like an earing hanging on the lobe of an ear. 
Into this little peninsula all the lepers were supposed to be 
put; there they had their own huts and furniture, their 
own coconut trees and vegetables and fishing boats, and 
a part of the lagoon reserved for them. There were about 
twelve lepers there at the time of this visit : but on the main 
part of the island several more lepers were seen who had 
simply not been diagnosed. The resident medical assis- 
tant thought that about one in every six was a leper, but 
probably that was an overestimate. It should really not 
be difficult to stamp out the disease altogether in a place 
so situated, but so far one is not aware that anything has 
been done about it. 

An entirely different aspect of leprosy is brought under 
consideration when we regard its economic effect on the 
affected area. Leprosy is commoner in men than in 
women, probably because men get about more and so are 
more open to contact with others. When a man becomes 
leprous it involves his family economically, because he is 
probably the bread-winner of the household. Mr Perry 
Burgess, the author of that true and moving story ‘ Who 
Walk Alone,’ has stated in a recent article: ‘ Leprosy 
affects the lives, if patients and their dependents are 
considered, of not fewer than 15,000,000 people.’ Further 
he writes, ‘ Only a small proportion of the victims of this 
disease is receiving any kind of care, and very little is 
being done for those who are dependent on them,’ and 
* To-day there are throughout the world in all leprosaria, 
governmental and private, less than 3 per cent. of the 
victims of this disease.’ Perry Burgess is especially con- 
cerned with the economic aspect and aims at making 
leper colonies almost completely self-supporting by means 
of their industries. Herein lies a difficulty: the outside 
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world does not care to buy articles made by lepers although 
the risk of infection being conveyed may be minimal. 
Some manufactures, he writes, would not be considered 
dangerous, and he instances the making of tiles and bricks 
that could be removed from the kilns and placed on ship- 
board by machinery and untouched by hand. However 
that may be, the economic problem remains serious simply 
because a much larger number of people are affected than 
the number of those actually diseased. 

It remains now to consider what may be done to 
remedy matters and whose responsibility it is to undertake 
the work. At Cairo in 1938 the International Congress of 
Leprosy, consisting of leading leprologists from all over 
the world, met to discuss the progress and strategy of the 
campaign. Among the resolutions then passed the 
following had a leading place: ‘That the Congress, 
while appreciating to the full the work of voluntary 
organisations in anti-leprosy work, wishes to emphasise 
strongly its opinion that the control of leprosy is essentially 
the responsibility of the governments of the countries 
where the disease is common, and that anti-leprosy work 
should form an important integral part of the public 
health programmes of such countries.’ Probably no 
government would deny its responsibility in this matter, 
but little has hitherto been done to implement their 
duties in this respect. They have felt themselves finan- 
cially incapable of tackling so vast and difficult an under- 
taking. Thirty years ago they may truly have felt them- 
selves entangled in a morass, from which it was impossible 
to leap towards the firmer ground of progress and better- 
ment. The numbers of the afflicted seemed so appallingly 
large and it was hard to know how to make a beginning. 
But our knowledge of leprosy and of its treatment and 
prevention has advanced considerably in thirty years. We 
are still in a slough ; but we can see the way out and we 
know now what are the correct steps to take to bring 
ourselves out of the mud. The methods that BELRA has 
advised have been proven by practice in several countries 
to be on the right lines. In 1933 a Medical Sub-Committee 
reported ‘ That the modern treatment of the disease has 
resulted in hundreds of cases being restored to a state of 
complete health and the resumption of their normal means 
of living. Among the more advanced cases thousands 
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have been relieved and their lives are no longer a burden 
to themselves and to others. The recent developments 
in the field of leprosy have completely altered the whole 
situation from one of despair to one that is full of hope.’ 
Further experience in the twelve years since that report 
was made has emphasised its truth: a new and more 
hopeful era has come in the campaign. 

Fresh hope has also come by the recognition by govern- 
ments of their responsibility and of the improved oppor- 
tunities of implementing it. The recent establishment by 
His Majesty’s Government of a Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund of 120,000,000/. is a landmark in colonial 
history. Colonel Oliver Stanley, Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, presiding at the Annual Meeting of BELRA 
in 1944, intimated that part of this sum could be used 
to finance anti-leprosy work. Owing to that scheme the 
Government of Nigeria has been enabled to fulfil their 
responsibility in a partial way by devoting 258,000/. to 
the organisation of a Leprosy Control Department to 
take over and extend the work of the leper colonies and 
thus to relieve the funds of other agencies and of BELRA 
of work that they have supported hitherto. It is the 
earnest hope of BELRA that other Colonial Governments 
will find themselves similarly able to employ part of their 
Welfare Fund allotment in the leprosy campaign and so 
enable the efforts of BELRA to be devoted to other 
regions and further activities which urgently require their 
attention. 

The British Empire Leprosy Relief Association was 
founded in 1924 at a meeting at the Mansion House, with 
the Lord Mayor in the Chair. It has therefore during the 
present year come of age and is marking that event by a 
further appeal to the public to enable the Association to 
extend its areas of activity and to conduct the campaign 
with increased vigour. The present President of BELRA 
is the Earl of Halifax, K.G. The present Chairman of the 
Executive Committee is Sir Bernard Bourdillon, G.C.M.G., 
until recently Governor of Nigeria, where he had already 
done much in the campaign against leprosy. In the 
Honorary Medical Adviser, Sir Leonard Rogers, and the 
Medical Secretary, Dr E. Muir, the Association has two 
leprologists of international fame. The Executive Com- 
mittee is further advised by a Medical Committee con- 
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taining other physicians when special measures and 
methods have to be considered. The Association pub- 
lishes two quarterly magazines, the ‘ Leprosy Review ’ 
which is of professional interest and contains notes of 
recent advances in leprosy and field methods, and a small 
BELRA Quarterly Magazine for the lay per who are 
interested in the campaign. 

The Indian Branch of BELRA has its own financial 
arrangements and publishes its own Review, acting inde- 
pendently though in close liaison with the parent body. 
There are several branches of BELRA in the larger towns 
of England and Scotland, with local honorary secretaries 
to help conduct their business. The areas of the Empire 
where BELRA has been chiefly active are the West 
Indies, British Guiana, Ceylon, Sudan, Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Nyasaland, North and South 
Rhodesia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Nigeria, and 
Cyprus. Besides affording direct financial aid to many 
approved projects in the affected Colonial areas, BELRA 
offers advice, both directly and through its local branches, 
to local governments and Missions engaged in anti- 
leprosy work. We know now what has to be done and 


how to do it, and lack but the financial means to carry out 
necessary plans. ‘Give us the tools and we will finish 
the job.’ The declared object of the Association is to rid 
the Empire of leprosy. That will take generations, but 
it can be done and the object will be achieved with the 
help of Him who gave the command ‘ Heal the sick, 
cleanse the lepers.’ 


CUTHBERT SPRAWSON. 


Art. 6.—CINEMA: ART OR INDUSTRY? 


‘THE theatre is irresistible,’ said Matthew Arnold; 
‘organise the theatre.’ If Arnold were living to-day it 
is the cinema that he would find ‘ irresistible’ (though 
not perhaps in the sense in which he applied the term) ; 
and as for ‘ organising’ it, there are abundant signs that 
the cinema is already over-organised, and certainly stands 
in no need of propagandist encouragement of any kind. 
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In fact, this form of popular entertainment has become so 
ubiquitous in its operations, so far-reaching and all- 
embracing in its claims, that Government departments 
are increasingly occupied with regulating its productions 
—less, however, on account of their artistic significance 
than of their commercial importance and potential value as 
exports abroad. . 

The first legislative step in this direction was the 
Cinematograph Films Act of 1928. That was largely the 
outcome of pressure brought to bear on the Government 
by the Federation of British Industries ; and throughout 
the debate on the measure the financial aspect of the 
films was kept far more steadily in view than either its 
dramatic quality or cultural influence. After the oceans 
of talk we had heard about the ‘art’ of this type of 
amusement, and the ecstatic proclamations of its sponsors 
that it was destined to supersede the written word and 
leave the poor old stage panting after it in vain, it was 
the engineers and hardware merchants who desired to 
take it under their wing, to accelerate its output and 
give it an appropriate trade mark. Thus we had it 
acknowledged, by implication, that the moving picture 
(as we knew it then) was more allied to merchandise 
than to the Muse, and that its ‘ selling points,’ more than 
any question of beauty, goodness or truth, were what 
really governed the activities of those who produced it. 
That was what many people had been saying ever since 
the first cowboy raced round a rather unsteady ranch, 
and the first posse of gendarmes chased a runaway lunatic 
in his nightgown. 

Then ensued a remarkable new departure. The 
period of the Films Act referred to synchronised with the 
change-over from silent to talking-films—which, on 
looking back, seems to have been as necessary and in- 
evitable as the evolution of auction bridge into contract. 
For towards the end of the silent era the public were 
leaving the cinema in large numbers, and even those who 
kept their seats were always in danger of falling asleep. 
The novelty of gazing at animated photographs of speech- 
less mimes representing monstrosities of virtue and 
villainy, all operating in the vast inane, had begun to 
wear thin, not to say threadbare ; and the much-boomed 
picture show had to be eked out with ‘ song-scenas ’ and 
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vaudeville turns in order to sustain the interest of the 
crowd. The Hollywood entrepreneurs were almost at 
their wits’ end, for the industry looked like dying on their 
hands. In the nick of time came the wonderful talkie- 
machine, and practically the whole production schedule 
was scrapped and switched over from silence to sound 
in a night. 

That proved its salvation as a medium of cheap and 
popular drama for the masses, but it by no means relieved 
the anxiety of the film magnates in this country concern- 
ing the top-heavy predominance of American films on 
British screens, especially as there was no apparent pros- 
pect of reciprocal favours. Warned of the increasing 
competition from the Hollywood studios, the Government 
set out to ‘do something ’ for British pictures very much 
in the same spirit as a former Bishop of Gloucester set 
out to ‘do something’ for the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. The legislation which resulted from that effort 
made it compulsory on the cinema exhibitors to show a 
fixed percentage (or quota) of British subjects ; and that 
quota—now standing at 15 per cent. of their programmes 
—has been a thorn in the exhibiting side of the business 
ever since. 

But the protective aspect of the Films Act was less 
illustrative of the Parliamentary attitude to the problem 
than were the claims and comparisons advanced while 
the Bill was under discussion. A Ministerial measure 
designed to promote the cause of national film production 
might have provided an excellent opportunity for con- 
sidering the general quality and tendency of cinema 
exhibits. Yet, apart from a perfunctory lip-service to 
the desirability of seeing our own ‘ national ideals’ (what- 
ever they may have happened to be at the time) portrayed 
in our own picture theatres, the Government approached 
the matter from an exclusively commercial angle, balanc- 
ing footage against footage, and offering the vaguest safe- 
guards against the new British films being as bad as the 
old American ones. The Labour opposition condemned 
the Bill in the interests of ‘ free trade for the exhibitors ’ ; 
while, among its supporters, the late Lord Newton ex- 
pressed the feelings of many when he remarked, con- 
temptuously, that ‘ all films are rubbish, but they might 
as well be British rubbish.’ 
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All that is past history, but it may serve to provide a 
background against which to evaluate the more modern 
trend of the cinema, and to speculate upon the possible 
outcome of a recent official Report on the ‘ monopolistic 
tendencies ’ in this industry. 

It can hardly be gainsaid that the once-derided film 
show now attracts a much more intelligent and critical 
public than it did before its directors had speech to play 
with as well as movement. Theatre-goers and book- 
lovers have long since joined the queues, if only to see— 
and hear—how this or that stage or literary ‘ success ’ has 
been transposed to the screen. Though here and there 
may still be found a few die-hard devotees of the silent 
drama who maintain that the imposition of speech has 
perverted the proper function of the film, cinema patrons 
as a whole could no more be persuaded to go back to the 
captioned mimicry of twenty years ago than they could 
be persuaded to abandon the express train for the stage 
coach. The eye refuses to be strained for long if the ear 
be starved ; and howsoever animated the dumb puppets 
of the screen it cannot be pretended that they were able 
to communicate their thoughts by their actions as readily 
as their successors can, now they have found their very 
voluble tongues. 

That rampant pair, ‘ Realism ’ and ‘ Psychology ’ were 
often introduced into the advance notice and synopsis of 
the film story in order to whet the appetite of the curious, 
and to suggest that the producers knew a thing or two, 
and were quite capable of rivalling the novel or the play. 
But in most cases it- was the orchestra or organ that was 
doing the emotional trick. The fierce ‘he-man’ and 
fluffy heroine might be flashed on amid a welter of fire or 
flood ; the young lovers might be shown gesticulating, 
or crying and dying in an orgy of sentimentality ; but so 
long as we were restricted to following what they said to 
each other by reading it at the foot of the scene a veil 
continuously existed between actors and audience. That 
veil the talking picture has torn away. With the advent 
of the sound-track the characters in the film play, who 
formerly seemed to be struggling to express themselves 
in the coils of their celluloid, gave the illusion, at any 
rate, of having come to life. And a new vast audience 
came to life with them. 
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Can it rightfully be claimed, now that the film artists 
have become articulate, that the film itself should be 
viewed and judged as an art? It has much to offer of 
both entertainment and education. By the fluidity and 
elasticity of its technique, its flair for the melting and 
mingling of oftentimes marvellous scenic splendours (now 
enhanced by the aid of colour), the intimacy of its detail, 
and the wide appeal it makes to both the aural and 
visual faculties, the film can do supremely well what no 
other medium can do at all. But does the sum total of 
its achievements, or even a close analysis of any one 
example of them, justify its being regarded as an art-form 
worthy to rank with the novel, the play, the painting or 
the poem ? 

We are met at the outset of such an inquiry by the 
very patent fact that the majority of those who cater for 
the picture-theatre public are suspicious at once when 
they are recommended to book a film on the strength of 
its ‘ artistic’ excellence. Callow critics may delight to 
cut their wisdom teeth in long and earnest disquisitions 
on some new form of experimental photography, some 
fresh angle of vision, which they proclaim has at last 
raised the cinema to the level of an art. But the exhibitor 
generally averts his gaze from studio experimenters and 
idealists, for he knows, as Lord Winterton said during 
a recent debate on the subject, that ‘the industry is 
strewn with the corpses and casualties of people who tried 
to produce something better ’ in this medium. 

The wise men at the head of the film organisations put 
up no bar against the outpourings of the critical intelli- 
gentsia. They may not be too confident that their com- 
modity is on a par with literature and music, but they 
have no objection to seeing it written up as though it 
were. For that helps to attract the more cultured sort 
of patron; while the film distributors can always be 
relied upon to send out the right kind of publicity to 
titillate the taste of the groundlings. Nor does the 
average showman tilt at writers who praise the higher 
type of picture products. By such pointers he gets to 
know what to avoid. The critic may applaud original 
works like ‘ Citizen Kane,’ ‘ Our Town,’ and ‘ The Magni- 
ficent Ambersons ’ till he is blue in the face. That does 
no harm, as such films seldom obtain any extensive 
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booking, and some are not shown at all. But woe betide 
him if he indulge in press or broadcast disparagement of 
some mushy and much-heralded love story booked on a 
high percentage basis with the renter, and on which the 
showman is hoping— in the elegant language of Wardour 
Street—to ‘clean up.’ Then the cry goes forth that the 
criticism comes perilously near ‘ restraint of trade.’ The 
cinema tradesmen point out that, although pictures may 
be an art to the producer or the reviewer, they are a means 
of livelihood to those who put them on the screen, and 
that to poison the public mind against a film constitutes 
a direct menace to the people who have filled in their 
dates for it. 

The feud between the ‘ hicks’ and the highbrows is, 
of course, a never-ending source of cross-purposes ; but 
it has surely assumed a grotesque aspect when a film is 
lined up with whisky or pills as a sacrosanct commodity 
which must not be publicly condemned by name. That 
is the tenor (almost in so many words) of much that is 
advanced on behalf of ‘ million-dollar sensations ’ from 
which Hollywood counts on netting a substantial revenue 
out of this country. 

The analogy is as false as the argument is absurd. It 
may be-true that nobody is allowed to write of a specific 
brand of whisky that it ‘ leaves a nasty taste in the mouth,’ 
or of a particular kind of pill that ‘we really cannot 
swallow this article.’ But the proprietors of these goods 
neither invite nor expect the press to comment on them 
one way or the other; whereas the film merchants are 
avid to get the critics to see their shows, and are deeply 
grieved if they don’t go. Unless they are prepared to 
contend that no adverse word must be said to endanger 
that sacred institution, the box-office, then they should 
agree that a picture, if offered for criticism, is open to 
commendation or the reverse, and that what they lose 
‘on the swings they make up on the roundabouts. 

One is, indeed, conscious of a slight sense of the ridicu- 
lous in wondering whether the film is an art to be extolled, 
when all the time its purveyors protest that it is an 
industry which must not be attacked. Perhaps they are 
right—at any rate in emphasising the commodity value 
of the film, rather than its possibly artistic motive. For | 
when one considers the mass-production system under 
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which most films are made, and the marketing methods 
by which they are brought to the screen, it is difficult to 
see how any individual inspiration (which alone can 
create a worthy work of art) can be generated and survive 
in such an atmosphere. A film is the outcome of in- 
numerable factors—often pulling one against the other ; 
and though one may spend many a pleasant hour watching 
the story being unfolded in the picture theatre, it is rarely 
that one comes in contact with a real mind at work, 
dominating the action and imposing its will on every 
development of the plot. And even when one does it is 
not the mind of the author which emerges, but that of 
the director. 

In the world of the movie the author withers and the 
director bulks more and more. It was the fashion at one 
time to hold out huge financial baits to celebrated authors 
to come to Hollywood and write stories for the screen ; 
but the technical requirements and restrictions of this 
medium ‘threw’ them every time. The fright ex- 
perienced by Henry James when faced with the exigencies 
of stagecraft was merely a slight mental inconvenience 
compared with that undergone by many famous novelists 
on their introduction to the methods of filmcraft ‘ on the 
spot.’ It was soon found that the mind of the author 
could not readily accommodate itself to the new technique, 
and the practice of inviting the literary highlights to the 
studios was abandoned. 

Now both novelists and dramatists find it less arduous 
and more profitable to stay at home and sell the film 
rights of their ‘ successes’ to the producing companies, 
eager to snap up anything that has been boomed on book- 
stall or stage. Enormous prices are frequently paid for 
the privilege of adapting a story that has attained the 
dignity of a ‘ best-seller,’ or a play enjoying a ‘ record- 
run.’ The preponderating majority of films nowadays 
are based on (or have’a nodding acquaintance with) work 
which has already appeared in a different form. Some- 
times the plot is retained and the title altered, and not 
seldom the title is the only thing with which the producer 
has the effrontery to go to market—the subject itself 
being so maltreated by the ‘ adapters’ that even the 
original author is unable to recognise his own creation. 

Few indeed are the talking pictures of any outstanding 
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merit that can claim to have started from scratch, and 
to be entirely original off their own bat. The best of this 
kind now in circulation is undoubtedly ‘ Wilson,’ a film 
built up on the life and work and final failure of the 
American President who came to prominence in the last 
War. This is an admirable film on a biographical theme 
which, however, has not made a great appeal in this 
country. Others in the same genre during the past few 
years which deserve mention for their integrity and 
sincerity are ‘ The Life of Emile Zola,’ and ‘ The Story of 
Louis Pasteur,’ two shining lights in a dim mass of 
productions based on lives of the famous or notor:ous— 
of which ‘ Parnell,’ a Hollywood travesty, was far and 
away the worst. But even pictorial biography has its 
limitations, while the heaven-sent genius whom it used 
to be prophesied would one day come along and prove - 
himself the Shakespeare of the screen has not yet put in 
an appearance. The public—especially in war-time— 
may be tickled or thrilled by transcriptions from current 
fiction, or even century-old classics. But the supply in 
this field is beginning to show signs of wear. What has 
made a name for itself among a host of readers is often 
found to leave the cinema ‘fan’ stone cold. And so 
now another method is to be tried of ensuring that the 
fictional plot shall be brought at first hand into line with 
studio requirements. Recently minor scribes have been 
commissioned to string together for prior publication 
novels which can be easily lifted and acted for cinema 
purposes. These inventions will then join the ranks of 
the ‘ best-sellers,’ on the strength of which the films taken 
from them will be boosted to the public as the screen 
versions of somebody or other’s ‘ best-seller’ . . . Anart? 
If so, only a parasitic art which relies for most of its life- 
blood on the preliminary efforts of study and stage. 

Yet in spite of the reach-me-down material of so many 
of these cinema dramas, due tribute must be paid to. both 
the wonderful results often achieved by the assemblage 
of talent in the film studios, and to the great socialising 
effect this art-industry has had on all classes of the people. 
If it cannot be said with exact truth that one touch of 
Hollywood makes the whole world kin, the pictures have 
certainly rivalled the weather and the War as a topic of 
conversation. They have made tolerable the lives of 
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many poor old folk, and quickened the imagination of the 
young. That a silk purse of a picture, too, may often be 
manufactured from a sow’s ear of a script will be apparent 
to anybody who has looked over one of these documents, 
endured the tedium of watching the scenes ‘ shot ’ on the 
studio floor, and then—months after perhaps—witnessed 
the poise and polish of the finished article in the cinema. 

Some miraculous transformation seems to have taken 
place since last we met that film in its rehearsal period, 
when the whole show was being constantly held up for 
a ribbon to be adjusted on the bonnet of the belle, or a 
buckle tightened on the uniform of the beau. The thing 
never looked like coming to life, in shadow form or any 
other. But the process in the cutting room has inter- 
vened. An expert editor has been at work; the parts 
assembled in their proper order, diffused scenes linked to- 
gether and, probably, thousands of feet of celluloid dis- 
carded as redundant or ineffective. Truly it has been said 
that a film is really made in the cutting room, which is 
known to have but a moderate respect for literary niceties, 
and will occasionally transpose whole scenes in the sup- 
posed interests of dramatic tension. Poor author ! 

The technicalities of film production are much the 
same in both British and American studios. What is the 
trend of the modern talkie on either side of the Atlantic, 
and how near does it come to giving us an acceptable 
rendering of the social scene ? 

It is a moot point whether Hollywood reflects American 
civilisation, or American civilisation merely copies the 
vagaries of Hollywood. But they seem to be pretty well 
steeped in each other, and the screen in the States may 
claim, at least, to be on speaking terms with the life of 
the people. In film after film the studios have shown 
clearly enough that they are aware of the great problems 
of War and Peace. (Reference is here made, of course, to 
the serious productions dealing with this issue, and not 
to the miles of frivolous make-believe which have been 
sent over as topical ‘ War’ pictures.) The eyes of the 
directors are not sealed to the implications of the New 
Deal. The gangster and the gunman are not exactly kept 
in the dark. In fact, the entire fabric of American 
society—political, ethical, and economic—the crooks in 
high places and the mad dogs of the underworld—is 
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pressed into the service of the moving picture, even if it 
gets over-coloured in the process. 

With us, until very recently, it was too often considered 
sufficient to introduce a hayrick, a railway train or a 
* close-up ’ of Big Ben to denote the British origin of the 
production. Hundreds of native films failed to convey 
the slightest indication that those responsible for them 
were aware that this country had any social problems of 
its own. Capital and labour, when treated at all in this 
medium, were usually romanticised out of all recognition. 
Blackburn’s extremity was deemed to be Blackpool’s 
opportunity ; and instead of any stimulating drama 
dealing with the interactions of society we were fobbed 
off with footling little novelettes featuring optimistic 
heroines singing that love is everywhere, and happiness 
just round the corner. The photography may have been 
beautiful, the stars bewitching, and everything in the 
garden lovely. But it wasn’t England. By some queer 
oversight the English people—their works and ways— 
did not come into the picture. 

Considerable improvement, in both subject and style, . 
is now taking place—though British films, like the 
American, are still too fond of trimming their sails to 
every wind of fad and folly that happens to be ‘ up.’ 
Under the «gis of Mr J. Arthur Rank, whose immense 
controlling interest in both cinemas and studios is at 
present the most outstanding factor of the industry, 
encouragement is being given to a worthier type of film 
’ than we have had hitherto. ‘Henry V’ is so far the 
biggest achievement he has sponsored—a picture fit to 
be classed with the best that has come from the other 
side. 

But it is not the artistic quality or cultural influence 
of British films that is worrying the industry at the 
moment. Nor is the Government unduly concerned 
about that aspect of the situation. It is the Board of 
Trade, and not any Ministry of Fine Arts, which is keeping 
a watchful eye on cinema developments. The Report 
issued by a Committee of the Films Council (set up by 
the Board) does not discuss the types of films being made 
in our studios, their effect on public taste and social 
education. It concentrates on alleged monopolistic ten- 
dencies, with special reference to the expansion of cinema 
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combines, and to the danger of those combines coming 
under foreign (that is American) domination. 

That danger at the present juncture would seem to be 
remote. American holdings in British cinema stock are 
now far less than they were even five years ago, and show 
no tendency to increase. Why, indeed, should they ? 
Why should the big film corporations of the States seek 
to obtain a controlling interest in the picture theatres of 
this country when they already have about an 85 per cent. 
control of the screens? ‘True, it is a control secured 
through absence of competition, and one that might be 
challenged at any time by a definite improvement in the 
quantity and quality of our.own output. But there’s 
the rub for the British producer. He is faced with a 
double handicap, being up against the decided preference 
for American films evinced by cinema-goers here, and the 
indifference, bordering on downright hostility, to British 
films that is evident in the States. To get the Hollywood 
production on to the British screens is as easy as pushing 
an open door; but, so far, the job of breaking into the 
American market with the films of Denham, Ealing, 
Shepherd’s Bush, and Elstree, has been like trying to 
unlock a safe without knowing the combination. That 
being the case, any scheme of reciprocal bargaining 
would appear to be out of the question. 

But the Films Council does not despair. At the con- 
clusion of the ‘ Report on the Tendencies to Monopoly in 
the Cinematograph Industry ’ it recommends that— 


‘Having regard to the heavy exchange burden involved in 
the continued importation of American films, and the im- 
portance of avoiding a situation in which this country might 
find itself compelled to clamp down on the importation of 
pictures in favour of more indispensable requirements, unless 
the net burden could be reduced, His Majesty’s Government 
should initiate conversations with the United States Govern- 
ment with a view to exploring in consultation, with the 
American motion picture industry, the steps which the in- 
dustry might take on a voluntary basis to increase the 
exhibition of films in the United States.’ 


It is now nearly a year since the Report was published, 
and Mr Hugh Dalton has been inundated with observa- 
tions and criticisms upon it from every section of the 
trade ; but as yet he has not himself expressed any views 
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in regard to it, or outlined what the policy of the Govern- 
ment is likely to be touching the recommendations of the 
Commission he set up. It was noted during the passage 
. of the Films Bill seventeen years ago that the Government 
had been badgered into taking up that measure, and 
would gladly have dropped it at any stage. In the last 
few months the question has often been asked as to 
whether that supine attitude towards the protection of 
the British film industry is to be repeated. But, of 
course, the President of the Board of .Trade, in common 
with the film people themselves, cannot be unaware of 
the various cross-currents with which he has to contend. 

The majority of the producers would naturally like to 
see a bold line taken with the American motion-picture 
industry—whether it resulted in a friendly agreement on 
a reciprocal basis, or a ‘ clamping down on the importation 
of pictures in favour of more indispensable requirements.’ 
The first would ease the American market for British 
productions, and the second would ensure a greater 
measure of protection in the cinemas at home. Equally 
naturally the distributors (largely composed of the agents 
of U.S. companies), while expressing the utmost cordiality 
to the cause of British films, are averse to anything that 
savours of a ‘ clamp’ on their own brand of goods. The 
exhibitors, on the other hand, are still the ‘ free traders ’ 
of the industry, and maintain that British films ought to 
stand on their own feet, and not be forced on the cinemas 
by the imposition of a quota. But they welcome those 
parts of the Report which recommend the establishment 
of some arbitration machinery to settle disputes between 
those who book the films and the companies from which 
they are hired. All sections are at one in condemning in 
advance any move towards Government control; for 
that, they contend, is the real ‘ tendency to monopoly ’ 
which must be fought—any outside control of the film 
industry being regarded as a greater menace then any 
‘monopoly ’ that could grow up within it. 

It is obvious that this view is not shared by the Com- 
mittee which framed the Report. That document gives 
facts and figures to show that the annual outflow of 
revenue from the 4,750 cinemas in Great Britain to 
America, when compared with the mere peppercorn rent 
from that Continent, constitutes a very serious menace 
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which it behoves the Government to tackle by every 
means in its power. 

Between 1939 and 1943 an average of fourteen million 

pounds, representing the film-hire revenue derived from 
British cinemas, accrued annually to the seven major 
producing corporations in the States. Against this ex- 
change burden (says the Report) 
‘there is very little to set as accruing to the British cinemato- 
graph industry on the other side of the account, since the 
exhibition of British films in the United States has yielded 
very slender returns.’ 

What proposals (if any) the Government will bring 
forward to meet the situation have not yet been revealed 
—beyond the intention to retain the quota system for at 
least the next three years, with an annual increase of 
24 per cent. That brings up another problem for ex- 
hibitors operating outside the cinema combines. They 
complain that they are often forced to default on their 
quota obligations simply because there are not enough 
good new British films to go round, and that the best are 
allocated to the three big circuits, namely Associated 
British with 442 theatres, Gaumont-British with 304, and 
the Odeon Company with 315. In addition to this handi- 
cap there is still a good deal of prejudice against British 
productions among film addicts—especially in the north 
of England and Scotland—which has yet to be overcome. 
And it has most emphatically not been overcome by the 
recent spate of re-issues made necessary by War condi- 
tions in the studios. 

Meanwhile that enterprising knight-errant of the 
British film industry—Arthur Rank—has not waited for 
any Official plans for dealing with the ‘ exchange burden’ 
arising from the domination of Hollywood. He is setting 
up his own organisation in America to bring the best 
pictures from the studios he controls before the great 
cinema public in that country. He believes that much 
of the monetary balance can be redressed when the film 
fans in the States are shown that we can make pictures 
as good as any in the world, and that they don’t know 
everything down in California. 

There is, however, another school of thought among 
the production chiefs in this country. They point to 
former gallant efforts to gate-crash America with British 
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films, and to the sorry failures that resulted. It might 
turn out all right for Mr Rank, with his high-powered 
financial control of both cinemas and studios which gives 
him a strong bargaining weapon. But the independent 
producer, who cannot afford to lavish half a million of 
money on a film (‘ Henry V’ cost £475,000) looks rather 
to concentrating on the home market with a cheaper, 
though still attractive, type of picture which will appeal 
to British cinemas, a may even, on its merits, find 
transatlantic favour. ut so keen is the competition 
from America that it is doubtful if, without the protection 
of the quota, he would go far. 

The detached observer of all this activity in the world 
of films may be inclined to think at times that it would 
be an advantage if the motion picture business could lie 
fallow for a period, sink into itself and develop a mind of 
of its own, if not a soul, which would raise it above its 
present general level of the artificial and meretricious. 
Too many of its loudly-boosted ‘sensations’ are the 
merest ‘ hokum’ designed to catch the pocket money of 
illiterate youths and emotional shop girls. But so long 
as finance remains the ruling destiny of the industry—or 
until the public tire of this toy, as they tired of its silent 
predecessor—a close-time for the films is out of the 
question. The detached observer must think again. 
When one considers the stupendous amount of capital 
invested in the talkies, and knows also that masses of the 
population regard the cinema as necessary an institution 
as the butcher’s and the baker’s, the supply will be forth- 
coming whatever Governments and critics may say. The 
most that one can hope is that directors and artists will 
arise now and then in the studios with sufficient will- 
power, personality, and vision to deflect the stream of film 
finance into worthier channels than it often flows into at 
present. There is good evidence to justify the belief that 
even the British studios may produce men of this calibre 
who will break away from the movie-mentality of the 
past and give us something to think about as well as a 
mere evening’s entertainment. But if they are content 
to copy slavishly the methods of pre-War days, the 
Americanisation of the screen wili be complete, even 
though the British quota be raised to 100 per cent. 


BERTRAM CLAYTON. 





Art. 7—THE CHURCH AND AUSTRALIA. 


‘ Terra del Espiritu Santo’ 


ROMANTIC and amazing is the story of how this vast 
island, last in the world to be discovered, became part of 
the Empire. Portuguese and Spaniards who sighted it in 
the sixteenth century would have none of it. Tasman, the 
Dutchman, sent by Van Diemen from the East Indies 
to survey Tasmania and New Zealand in the seventeenth 
century, gave no encouraging reports to his Masters. 
Our own Dampier in 1699 found the coast of New Holland 
the barrenest spot upon the globe—‘ the natives the most 
unpleasing creatures he had ever encountered.’ He had 
unfortunately touched the West Coast, not the fertile 
East ; after his report, interest in the new Continent almost 
dropped until Cook’s voyage in 1768. 

But ‘ Terra del Espiritu Santo,’ the name given it by 
Spaniards, had already woven its spell on discovering 
minds. The map in ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ is copied by 
Swift from Dampier’s Journal; and Lilliput, where 
Gulliver was wrecked, is clearly on the South-west coast 
of Australia. The very spirit of Defoe, of ‘ Paul et 
Virginie,’ of Rousseau, was abroad—waiting for what 
the ‘Endeavour’ Bark did in fact unfold. 

Narrowly did the Continent escape being named 
‘ Banksia ’—as Linnzeus wished—in honour of Sir Joseph 
Banks, who journeyed with Cook and made his great 
collection of plants at the place he named ‘ Botany Bay.’ 
Neither did it escape the attentions of Napoleon I. A 
French Scientific Expedition of 1802 published a map in 
which the whole coastline to the head of the Great 
Australian Bight, from Wilson’s Promontory, was named 
‘Terre Napoléon’; St. Vincent’s Gulf, ‘ Golfe Joséphine’ ; 
and Kangaroo Island ‘Isle Decrés,’ after the French 
Minister of Marine. Yet the unfurling of the British Flag 
at Sydney on Jan. 26, 1788, has proved a sure presage— 
later decided at Trafalgar: and the name of the Con- 
tinent is a lasting tribute to Flinders, who first of all men 
proved it an island. Yet as early as 1606 de Quiros, after 
making the Philippines, named an island in the Marquesas 
‘La Austrialia del Espiritu Santo’: his Emperor Philip IIT 
of Spain having been born of one Austrian Princess and 
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having married another. The curious link with the 
Hapsburg dynasty is entirely lost. 

Lord Lang of Lambeth, speaking at the People’s 
Palace in Stepney in 1908, on his translation to York, 
regretted that he must cancel his projected visit to Aus- 
tralia, using these words: ‘ The future for the English 
speaking world is not with London, but with Canada and 
Australia. I wonder whether it would not have been 
better to say I refused the Archbishopric of York in order 
to take Montreal.’ He had learned what Westcott and 
Gladstone had known before him, that the three most 
important positions in the English Church are Calcutta, 
Sydney, and London. In this making of new Nations 
and unmaking of the old, which is clearly what the 
twentieth century will mean, it may seem strange that 
there has not been more readiness in this island to learn 
from bold experiments in the New World. Our con- 
servatism is doubtless great protection against over-hasty 
acceptance of notions which appear revolutionary. In a 
sparsely populated new country they can be tried out 
with small risk. In the end that which stands the test 
is accepted elsewhere. 

It is beside our immediate purpose to trace the steps 
by which New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, South 
Australia, Queensland, and West Australia achieved 
responsible government. The first Parliament of the 
Commonwealth of Federated Australia was opened in 
1901. The relations between Great Britain and the 
Dominions were laid down in the Statute of Westminster 
1922. The Continent which in 1850 had contained 78,000 
inhabitants, of whom 30,000 were convicts, had grown 
by 1900 to 64 millions. It was capable of carrying 
25 millions. Given that a generous policy of encouraging 
immigration was accepted, it would reach those numbers 
within the century. A high standard of living, old-age 
pensions, and free education had been achieved. With 
justice we may ask what place the Church and the 
churches had taken in securing this material and cultural 
advance. What pointers can the Commonwealth give in 
the fusion of interests which the coming age will demand ? 
What especially may be learned from relations between 
Church and State ?. 

The fifth Continent was not scientifically circum- 
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navigated and claimed in its entirety for the Crown until 
1829. And it was in this year that the Duke of Wellington 
selected Broughton, a Chaplain of the Tower, to be 
Archdeacon of New South Wales. He was to be in charge 
of any clergy already there, and to be subject to the 
Diocese of Calcutta. ‘ It was,’ Broughton said, ‘ as though 
we had one Church at St Albans, another in Denmark, 
another at Constantinople, with the Bishop in Calcutta, 
hardly more distant from England than from many parts 
of the Archdeaconry of Calcutta.’ In 1836, he was by 
Letters Patent consecrated ‘ Bishop of Australia ’—with 
oversight of New Zealand. 

From this ecclesiastical beginning that spacious 
charge has developed in a century and a half to four 
Archbishoprics and twenty-three Sees. Population, which 
in 1790 was 5,000, is now 7} millions. Eighty per cent. 
claim membership of the Church of*England. 

In the interval new theories of Church management 
have by necessity been evolved. Revolt against any 
vestiges of feudal tradition; the enduring influences of 
the French Revolution, in a land where many so-called 
* convicts ’ were only political exiles: the sense of great 
opportunity to build up a nation free from bad features 
of the Old World: all these facts influenced strong men, 
with whom love of Freedom was breath of life, to face 
problems practically, and to build with radical thorough- 
ness. The spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers was strong in 
men who founded South Australia as a Congregational 
Settlement. The County of John Wesley’s birth, Lincoln- 
shire, had sent Sir Joseph Banks, Flinders, and Bass to 
be its pioneers ; and great scandals—such as the flooding 
of the Continent with gaol-birds—could only be removed, 
it was found, by opposition which came near at times to 
revolt. These being the conditions, it was inevitable and 
salutary that old-world notions of the ‘ supremacy-in- 
law ’ of one type of religious creed should disappear. 

Only by slow steps was the transformation made and 
very reluctantly did Church leaders surrender their 
position. In 1840 Broughton at Sydney was protesting 
with all his might against the introduction of a Roman 
Catholic Bishop who was ‘ invading the rights of Canter- 
bury and making an attack upon the Supremacy of the 
Crown.’ Truly did he say that every question which has 
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agitated the mind of the Church in England has had its 
previous rehearsal upon the narrow stage of the Colonies. 
For almost at the same time in England the earlier New- 
man had written : 


‘ It cannot be denied that Rome is one of the four Monsters 
of Daniel’s vision. Do Christian travellers keep this enough 
in mind? ... Not in good only, but in evil also, the old 
spirit has revived: and the Monster of Daniel’s vision, un- 
tamed by its former judgments, has seized upon Christianity 
as the new instrument of its impieties, and awaits a second 


and final woe from God’s hand.’ | 


A resurgence of this hostile spirit bowed to the test 
of Australian public opinion. There was therefore some 
sense of relief when, in 1856, Letters Patent for the 
appointment of Bishops outside England were declared 
invalid. Even so, the Bishop of Goulburn was still (1863) 
thus appointed. But thereafter Synodical Government 
grew ; powers to allow Church legislation were recognised 
by Governments in Sydney and Whitehall. A Church 
Act—the first in Dominion history—was passed. State 
aid to ecclesiastical bodies was in 1872 withdrawn, and 
all denominations could work out their own financial 
‘salvation. Presbyterians and Congregationalists had 
joined hands against Roman Catholicism and the Church 
of England, in opposition to these grants. The very 
suggestion of anything like Establishment of Religion was 
abhorrent to them, as it had been to the Pilgrims of the 
* Mayflower.’ And their strength prevailed. 

The famous Conference of Australian Bishops at Mel- 
bourne in 1850 included Broughton (Sydney), Selwyn 
(New Zealand), Nixon (Tasmania), Short (Adelaide), 
Perry (Melbourne), Tyrrell (Newcastle). Evidence of 
strong life in the young Church was shown by the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Missions. Its interest in current 
Church questions was widened by debates on what was 
then very much in the minds of churchmen at home— 
‘ Baptismal Regeneration.’ In the Baptismal Office our 
Prayer-Book bids the Minister say—after the administra- 
tion of the rite—‘ Seeing now that this infant (or person) 
is regenerate and grafted into the body of Christ’s Church 
ye shall . . .’. Were the words to be taken literally or 
were they patient of wider interpretation, expressive for 
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instance of hope and desire, not a statement of fact ? 
This had been the crux inthe Gorham case. There seemed 
a danger that bitter faction might disturb clergy in Aus- 
tralia as it had done in England. For Perry of Melbourne, 
a Senior Wrangler and a Classical First Class, declared his 
opinion that ‘ The Church here uses the language of faith 
and hope, and is not to be understood as declaring, posi- 
tively, a fact which it certainly cannot know, viz., that 
every baptized adult is regenerate.’ High traditionalists 
wrote him down a weak-kneed heretic. The enemies of 
opus operatum welcomed his courage. There were all the 
makings of a pretty fight extending from the Parramatta 
to the Murray—but moderation prevailed and the matter 
was allowed to drop. 

Multiplication of official titles, when a Church takes 
over self-government, may become a depressing feature 
of growth. Two Provinces and two Archbishops suffice 
for forty millions in Canterbury and York. Four Pro- 
vinces and four Archbishops are found desirable for one- 
sixth of those numbers in Australia. The prestige of the 
office has necessarily fallen. But the justification lies 
partly in this, that the Roman Communion with worldly 
wisdom makes a point of appointing a Cardinal to over- 
match a Primate, and an Archbishop to countervail a 
mere Bishop. The public is much won by titles and con- 
_ cludes that importance is to be measured by high-sounding 
nomenclature. In addition, the persuasion is strong that 
only in this way can lines of future building be securely 
laid. Yet the practice has its absurdities—as when one 
of the four Bishops needful for the making of a Province, 
in Western Australia, could count but one priest on his 
staff: or, as in a Diocese containing seventeen Clergy 
there was one Bishop, three Archdeacons, twelve Canons, 
and a Deacon. One other dubious result is to favour the 
belief that unless a man has been decorated with a title 
he has failed ; and that, conversely, if he has achieved 
a mitre he has succeeded. 

But if the Crown was not to nominate Bishops with 
whom should the choice lie? In a general way one of 
three several methods can be followed. On the vacancy 
of a See the Office can be filled : 


(a) By vote of Synod—i.e., of all the Priests and the 
selected parochial lay representatives. 
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(6) By delegation to a named Committee, which 
usually contains the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
other Bishops. 

(c) By entrusting the choice to the Australian Bench 
of Bishops. 


In the case of the more historic Sees delegation to a 
Committee in England has been the more usual practice. 
Thus Bishop Barry was virtually appointed to Sydney by 
Lambeth. There was much regret in England that he 
failed to remain. Two successors to Bishops of Adelaide, 
translated to a Home Diocese (Kennion and Harmer) 
were chosen by a delegation and accepted by Synod. 
The comparatively small field of local men able to lead 
Sydney, Melbourne, or Adelaide, has enforced the wisdom 
of drawing from Home. The hope that this practice may 
continue is lessened by the growing demand that high 
posts shall be given to native-trained men. 

One conviction is strong in Australia—that the nomi- 
nation of Bishops by the Crown, for election by a Dean 
and Chapter, is of all methods the most antiquated, 
Erastian, and intolerable. The ordinary Australian clergy- 
man is not so deeply versed in history, or in modern 
English life, as to perceive that a detached unprofessional 
view is apt to be the wisest: that a Prime Minister, 
disciplined by his career, has learned to be an acute judge 
of public opinion, and makes any great mistake at his 
peril; or that there is less opening for party wire-pulling 
and other solicitation in this historic English method 
than in any other. That most astute of organisations, the 
Church of Rome, has arranged for all such appointments 
to be made by the Pope. To him is presented a list of 
three suggested names, but His Holiness reserves power 
to appoint the first, second, or third on the list—or even 
an unnamed fourth. 

A young Diocese, which has within living memory 
found most of the endowment or guaranteed income for 
its chief Pastor, may naturally wish to be consulted as to 
his selection. Nor is the demand unknown in older Sees 
of our Home Land. It has been adopted in Disestablished 
Churches. The theory put forward is, that a genuine 
return is thus made to the practice of the Primitive 
Church. In effect, the result has often shown that Synods 
in these Islands, and in Australia, have small knowledge 
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of available leaders: are commonly, unwilling to trust 
themselves to a man of outstanding originality, and fre- 
quently, for safety’s sake, choose a moderate mediocrity 
of their acquaintance, with reversion to some esteemed 
second who, on the next vacancy, ‘ proceeds ’ unopposed 
to a dignity he had missed. 

From these dangers the Provinces of Canterbury and 
York are, for the present, saved by standing on ancient 
ways. The strength of this insurance against error is 
unlikely to be weakened in the immediate future. The 
Dean and Chapter of any Diocese to whom the congé d’élire 
or ‘ leave to elect’ is forwarded by the Crown, could pre- 
sumably be widened, without much difficulty, to voice 
the feeling of all clergy and representative laity. 

This experiment in episcopal appointments of the 
Church in the Commonwealth may therefore be of first- 
rate value for the Church at Home. It is very much to 
have learnt what to avoid. 

Marriage laws and the lamentable increase of divowes 
must always be a special anxiety of the whole Church. 
The State is properly concerned with registration of 
alliances for the proving of legitimacy and prevention of 
bigamy. Growing attention will be given to removing 
those economic causes which make for restriction of 
families. But, as the Secular Power, it has no interest in 
the particular form of ceremony whereby a couple who 
have elected to spend their lives together accept—or 
decline—the blessing of the Church on their union. This, 
it is felt by State officials, is a private matter to be settled 
by individual conscience and taste. 

The Anglican Bishop therefore, or Roman Cardinal 
or Salvation Army General, who sets foot in South 
Australia, finds that, until he is thereto licensed by the 
Home Secretary, he has no power even to celebrate a 
marriage! Having established that he is the Minister of 
a duly recognised body, he will be registered as an 
‘ Officiating Minister’ for the celebration of marriages 
and be granted the powers of a surrogate. The declaration 
made before him, witnessed and signed, that there is no 
legal impediment, no consanguinity, and so forth, must 
precede any solemnisation of the contract in a place of 
worship. The attestations are forwarded to the State 
Department in due course. So far as civil authorities are 
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concerned this is the legal marriage. Church authorities 
naturally encourage their members to follow up the legal 
function with a religious service. What has been wisely 
emphasised is, that the binding condition of marriage 
rests upon a voluntary agreement between two persons, 
declared and witnessed before a competent officer, who 
sets to his seal that a lawful contract has been made. The 
contract and promises are doubly enforced by the declara- 
tions made before the altar and by the blessing of the 
Church ; they are not, however, legally needed. What is 
gained for the cause of religion is that a Church Service 
is no longer a formal necessity and, being voluntary, is 
more: esteemed. The curate who has to marry sixteen 
couples, in a batch, at an East End Church on a Bank 
Holiday, sees little respect on such occasions for sacred 
things. He is spared that sense of sacrilege under the 
Australian system. 

Another unlooked-for blessing follows. Publication of 
banns is no longer necessary. The signed attestation takes 
their place. Even in England, where publication is 
enforced, their value appears to grow less every year. 
The Church in Australia approved continuance of ‘ pub- 
lishing banns ’ by lowering the fees for those who desired 
so to be married. But the State authorities ordained that 
a fee of 4l.—the amount due for a special licence from 
Canterbury—should otherwise be paid. This has become 
usual. In a country which has not achieved, or has 
deliberately eschewed full endowment, any ancillary 
source of clerical income has its appeal; not least by 
compelling contribution to Church funds from those who 
limit their Church attendance to marriages or burials : 
that is how it strikes practically-minded Australians. 

Governments desiring to encourage that unity in 
religion which ‘ Establisheth peace, kindleth charity, and 
distilleth into peace of conscience’ are of necessity con- 
fronted with the problem of Religious Education. When 
the question is complicated by complete equality before 
the Law of all varieties of faith ; when none has in local 
history any prescriptive precedence such as obtains in 
Europe, it is evident that the State is wise in taking charge 
of the non-controversial element—the three R’s—and in 
refusing to show favour to any colour of Church doctrine 
or discipline. Around the standard of ‘ Bible Reading in 
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State Schools ’ a wearisome fight has been waged for long 
years between politicians and clerically-minded laymen. 
Roman Catholics, strong in united persistence, have here 
as elsewhere taxed their resources heavily to keep all 
education of their children within their own hands. In 
the main, with variations in separate States, the rule 
prevails that in the State Schools Clergy of accredited 
denominations gre allowed to teach their faith, at stated 
hours, to children whose parents approve. 

Apart from highly successful Secondary Schools, 
founded by Church of England, Roman Catholic, Presby- 
terian, and Methodist benefactors, this, with Sunday 
Schools of the Churches, constitutes the chief spublic 
means for instilling elements of religion into the young. 
The paucity of Church primary schools—attached to 
‘ parishes, such as grew up from Norman days in England— 
witnesses to the conviction that they cannot compete 
with State resources, for equipment, for training and pay- 
ment of staff. The efforts of semi-private enterprise are 
put out of court. Far-seeing clergy prefer, therefore, to 
take advantage of facilities offered them in State Schools, 
sure that well-directed efforts there will attract to Church 
Services. Here, moreover, is a field in which Ministers of 
other denominations can actively collaborate. Instances 
could be quoted where a band of Anglican, Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist teachers have formed a 
voluntary organisation for giving weekly religious instruc- 
tion to the 5,000 scholars in three schools of a Rural 
Deanery. 

The answer to opponents of reforms based on Dominion 
experience is, that in less than half a century more than a 
dozen radical changes suggested in 1908 by one parson, 
returned from a twelve years’ term in Adelaide and Mel- 
bourne, have now by the Home Church been adopted. 
Parishes can now decline to accept a nominated Incum- 
bent: contribution to Clergy pensions have become com- 
pulsory : financial support of central funds is sought from 
every parish: grouping of small cures under one head 
Minister is proceeding as occasion serves : Parish Councils 
have power to advise their vicar. Continued agitation 
suggests ever fresh methods of remedying unsuitable 
appointments. And these developments, consciously or 
not, are in line with what wise founders arranged in early 
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days of Australian Church history. Parishes pass into 
full status, in the New World, from being Home-Mission - 
areas, when they can guarantee an adequate stipend to 
their parson, and make their yearly collection for four 
diocesan funds: Clergy Pensions, Diocesan Home Mis- 
sions, Foreign Missions, Clergy Widows and Orphans. 
They are then entitled to choose their own Incumbent 
(unless a special Trust intervenes) and to.send two repre- 
sentatives to Diocesan Synod. 

Synod has charge, through its committees, of all the 
funds of a Diocese. It can, at need, choose its own Bishop, 
as vestries (i.e. Parochial Church Councils) choose Incum- 
bents. Diocesan Synod, meeting annually, chooses six 
clergy and six laymen as representatives to General 
Synod, which meets every five years—usually in Sydney. 
General Synod, composed of all the Bishops and repre- 
sentatives of all the Dioceses, attracts an attention quite 
denied to Convocation or Church Assembly in England, 
Questions of Prayer-Book Revision, Religious Education, 
Foreign Missions, Status with regard to the Church at 
Home, supply of clergy, and the like, naturally come 
before General Synod. An interesting attempt by an 
Archbishop of Melbourne (Lowther-Clarke) to effect com- 
prehension between Anglican, Presbyterian, and Con- 
gregational Churches did not find favour. It was a revival 
of solicitations which, half a century earlier, that stout 
Churchman, Bishop Short, had indignantly rejected in 
South Australia. It was also a little reminiscent of the 
various Methodist bodies which, after a century’s scission 
on points of doctrine and discipline, found that their only 
fundamental difference was the respective rate of pensions 
for their Ministers. Whereupon the genius of accountancy 
achieved union. 

Moore College, Sydney, and Diocesan Colleges in other 
Dioceses, prepare those Ordinands, who offer themselves 
to the Bishops. Their numbers have been necessarily 
lessened since 1940. What is more serious, far fewer 
than was beginning to be the case, now take their training 
partly in Europe. The Archbishop of Canterbury, before 
granting a licence to work in England, examines credentials 
carefully ; for‘ not all Australian Bishops demand the 
highest standard of Ordinands. Bishop Winnington- 
Ingram despatched English clergy to their second curacy 
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in the Dominions, and received Australian priests for two 
years’ experience in well-worked English parishes. The 
scheme, it may be hoped, will presently be revived. 
Home-trained Australian clergy may not always have the 
scholarship or erudition which once was a mark of English 
clerisy ; but they have a practical efficiency in leading 
and organising which their stay-at-home brothers may 
well envy. The reason lies partly in absence of full 
endowments. If an Australian priest cannot lead, he is 
left. He develops, by consequence, the power to lead. 
His bare bread may be provided by a ‘ token’ endow- 
ment. The buttering of it depends upon his exertions. 
Very possibly this is the ideal system. It sorts out 
the weaklings, and does not hamper the earnestly 
courageous. 

A very outstanding contribution to the more adequate 
‘manning’ of up-country parishes has been the ‘ Bush 
Brotherhoods’ at Dubbo and elsewhere. They owed their 
birth to the practical genius of Bishop Westcott, who 
insisted on the strength of companionship and the need 
of a base to which tired-out wanderers might return for 
rest. Very cordially have the Brotherhoods been welcomed 
in the Bush, and much new vigour have they given to the 
ranks of Clergy and the Episcopate. 

Strange it seems that Bishops who have returned to 
English Sees from the Commonwealth, Moorhouse and 
Barry, Kennion, Harmer, Donaldson, Mercer, Sandford, 
have contributed little to any acceptance of New World 
teachings. They may, perchance, have recognised that 
though clergy in Australia, largely unendowed, were paid 
thirty-three per cent. higher stipends than endowed clerics 
in England, they were not on that account more intellectu- 
ally and spiritually efficient; they would have noted, 
with pain, that it was possible for a priest to be starved _ 
out, not because he was incompetent or immoral, but 
for being unpopular or over-zealous. They would have 
learned that, even in finance, lay trusteeship is not im- 
peccable ; and among the quarries of Tasmania or the 
gold mines of Victoria might long for the stablished 
security of Home Sees. Having accepted a Diocese at 
Home, they wistfully remember the electric vitality and 
unpredictable energy of former spheres. ‘ Never glad 
confident morning again ’ is a little the reflection of those 
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who instead of the largeness of Mount Gambier and 
Oodnadatta find themselves circumscribed in the peaceful 
villages of Somerset, or the hopfields of Kent. 

They have in truth been removed from areas in which 
the primal urge for Congregational assemblies is at its 
strongest. That urge is the hunger for human fellowship, 
very acutely felt when the nearest neighbour is twenty or 
fifty miles away. The visit of the Bush Brother once in 
six weeks, or six months, is then an occasion : the appear- 
ance of a Bishop is an event. Gladly, in order to keep in 
touch with someone from a larger sphere, will the squatter 
turn out a unicorn team or Ford car and convey his 
household as far as from Charing Cross to Rochester for 
the joys of human intercourse combined with worship. 
Forty years ago the writer listened to a venerable vicar of 
Shoreditch, declaring to a concourse of clergy in Sion 
College, that the Church of England was doomed ; cer- 
tainly those who lived for another thirty years would see 
its decease in London, and probably the Christian faith 
would follow. The venerable pessimist had not known, 
during a lifetime spent in overcrowded slumland, the 
irresistible demand in the wide spaces of the earth for 
communion and fellowship in thanksgiving. 

Far back in the ’eighties the facts best known about 
Australia were that it contained gold, bush rangers, and a 
Bishop called Moorhouse. The strength of his personality 
and the fire of his eloquence was such, that week by week 
through Lent he could fill Melbourne Town Hall with 
Clergy, leading laymen, and Ministers of all denominations, 
for lectures on ‘ The Galatian Lapse.’ At the finish of 
one course he received a letter of thanks which said, ‘ If 
the Bishop of Melbourne can attract to his Addresses 
such an audience in our Town Hall, it is our duty to pro- 
vide him with a suitable stand. The writer hopes that the 
enclosed slip of paper may further his aim to build a 
Cathedral.’ Enclosed was a cheque for 10,000/. It came 
from a convinced Presbyterian, and it was the foundation 
stone of St Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne. In much the 
same spirit the coping-stone for the completion of Adelaide 
Cathedral was another 10,000/. from a Presbyterian. 
What meaning has this item of history ? It testifies to a 
public spirit which insists on representative State worship 
on great occasions, and has sufficient belief in the Godhead 
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to sink differences of ritual in establishment of a State 
Temple. It is good augury for future cooperation. 

Of small account, in essence, is any desire of Church- 
men in Australia to break the nexus with England. The 
legal restrictions are no doubt irritating, and the proposed 
title ‘ Church of England in Australia and Tasmania ’ is 
cumbrous to a fault. A thirty years’ struggle for Con- 
stitutional Reform, led with consummate skill and patience 
by the Bishop of Wangaratta, has occupied and divided 
the Church so pitifully that the outside world declines to 
take further interest in local acrimony. Extremes of 
partisanship grow nowise less virulent in countries devoted 
to toleration. Far more full of hope for the spiritual 
health of a whole Continent is the fruit of the Board of 
Missions established in 1850. One result of their action 
has been a belated care for the 50,000 aborigines—a most 
interesting and disappearing relic of the Stone Age. After 
being ruthlessly despoiled and almost eliminated, they are 
now given Government reserves and sympathetic instruc- 
tion. This is true humanitarian policy inspired by 
Christian selflessness ; and it does honour to the country’s 
statesmen. 

Very unexpected was the reward given to the whole 
Continent by consequence of missionary work in New 
Guinea. Without controversy that Island was the bulwark 
which saved Australia from the horrors of Japanese in- 
vasion. And no small part of that success was due to 
the loyal help of the Papuans, who through their Clergy 
and Bishop had recognised in English stock, humanity 
and just strength. 

Will Bishops and leaders of public opinion have the 
courage after the experience of a second World War to 
speak wisely and think rightly on the pregnant problems 
which face them from the Leeuwin to Port Darwin— 
Immigration and a White Australia ? In the last resolu- 
tion these are not economic but religious questions. Has 
any community, especially one which resents all taint of 
proscription, the right to make entrance into its borders 
for sharing its abundant wealth supremely difficult ? 
Class-selfishness of the masses can be as tyrannical as 
that of any Aristocracy or Monarchy. In this matter 
there is need of sound advice by Australian Church 
leaders. 

242 
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Have descendants of the men who, by rare Providence, 
were allowed to be the first effective settlers of an unknown 
land, acquired thereby the right to deny to any colour or 
breed but their own, the incomparable boon of ‘ living- 
room’? No candid onlooker can say that the decision is 
easy. Ten years ago no politician would have dared to 
raise his voice against the firmly held conviction that 
Australia must be kept all White—at all costs—a Herren- 
folk of the Pacific. 

Those costs have been heavy. They are not yet fully 
paid. Events have been a stern schoolmaster. <A revision 
of policy is being felt after. It will be for the spokesmen 
of that larger sense of Wisdom and Righteousness, em- 
bodied in the Church, to guide this new appreciation of 
needs and duties into right channels. Effective machinery 
of Church Government is valuable only so far as it issues 
in righteousness and true efficiency of the whole com- 
munity. 

Possibly in no area of the world is mankind’s 
sovereignty over nature more clearly fruitful than in this 
latest discovered of the Continents. Here untold wealth 
of natural resources awaits development by industry and 
invention. Immense resources could offer peaceful con- 
tent to multiplied millions of our stock. Verily it is 
sovereignty over a worthy domain, in a central key posi- 
tion ; which guarantees opportunity for raising in its own 
ascent the dense populations of the neighbour Orient. 
The phase of suffering through which now it passes—a 
discipline inherent in the nature of man, but accentuated 
by an abnormal struggle—will result in truer appreciation 
of a noble destiny—as Church leaders continue to proclaim 
National duty. That duty is, not to grow materially 
comfortable, but to promote the kernel of Gospel teach- 
ings—Sanctity of Contract ; Equality of all men before 
the Law; and care for the weaker brother. On that 
triple rock the Empire stands. 

ARTHUR G. B.. WEST. 
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Art. 8.—HABIT AND IDIOSYNCRASY IN NEST 
BUILDING. 


IT is generally accepted that birds of a feather adopt a 
common policy, and departure from any rule to which 
they are expected to adhere would be regarded as remark- 
able. The status quo is taken for granted, and few people 
trouble to seek a reason why birds of the ‘ pie ’ family, for 
example, are pre-eminently mischievous and prone to 
collect articles for which they obviously have no use ; why 
the robin’s attitude towards mankind is companionable 
and confiding ; why the missel-thrush is as pugnacious as 
his near relative, the song-thrush, is unobtrusive, or why 
the nightingale, together with a few other species, sings at 
night when bird activity for the most part is suspended. 

To many questions the answer may be found in purely 
natural cause and effect. Nocturnal animals usually feed 
by night because the forms of life upon which they prey 
are then most active. In this connection, indeed, innu- 
merable points arise, leading after the customary manner 
of Natural History problems back to the starting point— 
the status quo. The diurnal kestrel, the nocturnal owl, both 
hunt the same game, but each, owing to physical equipment, 
is confined to its own sphere of influence. It is also logical 
that the owl, with its greater requirements, functions 
during the period when its needs can be more readily 
supplied. For the present subject, however, one is not so 
much concerned with fundamental habits or those which 
govern the animal’s essential way of life, although these 
offer an almost inexhaustible field of study. The object 
of this article is rather to consider peculiarities , of 
behaviour, habitual in some instances but not necessary 
to the animal’s economy. 

Examples are so numerous that one is in the position 
of the sportsman before whom so large a covey rises that 
he finds difficulty in selecting a shot. No case is more 
appropriate, perhaps, than that of the magpie with its 
many vagaries. Why, one wonders, should this bird line 
its nest with vegetable matter, while the carrion crow 
whose diet is very similar invariably uses wool or fur ? 
Since wool makes a warmer bed than dry grasses it is less 
surprising that the crow should recognise than that the 
magpie should ignore its advantages. In any case some 
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elasticity would have seemed only natural. The same 
materials are at the disposal of either bird, and one might 
naturally expect convenience to influence procedure, but 
while the respective nests may not be a hundred yards 
apart, the distinction is observed, and rigid adherence to 
custom, advanced as a reason for the circumstance, only 
renders it the more remarkable. 

Again, there is the elaborate and apparently super- 
fluous dome with which every magpie must surmount its 
nest, at great expenditure of effort—realised by anybody 
who endeavours to disentangle or even to penetrate the 
barrier from any point other than the official entrance. 
So far as can be seen, the magpie requires this protection 
no more than, and indeed in many cases far less than other 
birds, being better able to protect its property than the 
jay, for example, who adopts no similar precaution. The 
actual building-sites selected by these kindred species, it 
should be emphasised, are identical, even in their diversity, 
both birds preferring either the crown of a sapling—the 
most conspicuous position possible—or the heart of a 
hawthorn within a few feet of the ground. The jay, 
admittedly, is a later breeder, the greenery providing a 
certain amount of cover. Against this, however, the 
magpie is partial to low-growing holly bushes which 
discount any necessity for other defences or camouflage, 
while the principle effect of the dome is to render the nest 
only the more noticeable when built in a still leafless tree. 

Examples of similar peculiar racial characteristics are 
numerous. One can suggest no reason why the blackbird, 
the ring-ouzel, and the missel-thrush should line their nests 
with assiduous care, while the song-thrush—least hardy of 
the order—should dispense with such comfort altogether 
and allow its young to lie upon bare mud. If sturdy 
young missel-thrushes require a soft mattress, the need of 
the more delicate song-thrush nestlings would seem to be 
far greater. The stereotyped answer ‘all a matter of 
habit ’ once again by no means disposes of the case, since 
the wonder remains that, requirements being similar, one 
species should fail to develop an instinct acquired by the 
other. Interesting, too, are the slight distinctions in the 
building habits of birds whose actual nests are to all 
intents and purposes indistinguishable. There is no 
appreciable difference between the nest of a blackbird and 
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that of a ring-ouzel, but whereas a blackbird, as a general 
rule, prefers a bush in which to build, I have yet to find a 
ring-ouzel’s nest anywhere but upon the ground. Thorn, 
willow, and gorse bushes are frequently available in the 
country where the mountain species rears its brood, yet 
the ring-ouzel resolutely refuses to recognise the obvious 
advantages which such sites would possess as a protection 
against rapacious terrestrial animals. Blackbirds resident 
among foothills, or at an altitude approaching the domain 
of the ring-ouzel, build upon the ground more frequently 
than their lowland kin, and so closely do their nests 
resemble those of the ring-ouzel that in districts where 
overlapping occurs the identity of a nest can only be 
established by viewing the proprietor. 

With regard to the carrion crow and the raven, the 
position is similar. Their respective nests are as nearly as 
possible identical. Even the eggs of the raven in many 
instances are not notably larger than those of the crow. 
Indeed, the eggs of all species vary so considerably in size, 
marking, and shape that measurements are often merely 
misleading, nor can the most expert eye be depended upon 
to detect unchallengable distinctions. I well remember 
the annoyance of an inexperienced lady naturalist when 
an ornithologist, required to identify a somewhat nonde- 
script little egg that she had found, declined to make a 
definite pronouncement without a fuller description of the 
nest or its owner. An assurance that more than one 
alternative must be ‘considered was merely regarded as a 
lack of technical knowledge—actually a reverse of the 
case. - 

Returning to the raven and crow similarity, confusion 
is frequent, but upon Dartmoor one simple distinction 
holds good. Either bird may nest in a tree, but the 
carrion crow never builds upon a rock or precipice. Also, 
the raven, when he adopts a tree, always builds high, 
whereas the crow does not despise a dwarf tree or even a 
bush, faute de mieux. Here again the why and the 
wherefore of the seemingly pointless restrictions imposed 
by species invite comment but defy interpretation. Ina 
land where nesting-sites are limited it would seem only 
natural that available accommodation should be shared by 
birds whose needs and way of life differ little, and the 
refusal of the crow to follow the raven’s example and rear 
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his brood on the rocks, where the nest would be at least 
safer than in the hawthorns or dwarf oaks of which he is 
constrained to make use, would be curious were it not so 
bird-like. 

One cannot here discuss the formation or development 
of habit, that being in itself a vast subject. The matter of 
the moment is effect rather than cause. Each animal 
follows the line of procedure laid down, even as the 
ordinary member of a human community conforms to 
custom without inquiry as to the origin of the conventions 
which he accepts. The magpie domes its nest and lines 
with grass ; the crow omits the dome and lines with wool, 
not with intent, but because each bird follows precedent 
unwittingly. This up to a certain point does not lack 
parallel in human life. A North-country housewife, who 
had lived for many years in industrial Yorkshire, in my 
hearing once refused to believe that fires could be kindled 
with ordinary brushwood twigs. She had always been 
accustomed to splintered matchboard, and regarded the 
bundles of this material which the shops provided as 'a 
sine qua non. Very similar is the unwritten law to which 
each wild species subscribes. Even when alternatives are 
available, these, too, become subject to limitations. The 
blackbird, already mentioned, may build upon the side 
of a bank or in a bush ; a raven may choose a precipitous 
ledge or the crown of a great Scotch pine, but blackbird or 
raven must still provide a nest according to approved 
plan. Neither bird must lay its eggs in a hollow scraped 
among dry leaves or a cluster of thrift or ling, even though 
perfectly suitable for the purpose. 

The rule of habit, although rigidly observed in its 
sphere of operation, is not necessarily general throughout 
a species. Even as each county or country has its own 
customs or byelaws, so the wild animals of a district where 
special conditions prevail may behave in a manner quite 
at variance with their prescribed procedure. Upon the 
western coastline where trees are scarce the heron, 
normally a gregarious branch-builder, makes a solitary 
nest upon the face of a cliff, and many ornithologists, 
unacquainted with Dartmoor, find difficulty in believing 
that there the carrion crow, whose nest is considered one 
of the least accessible, habitually builds within a few feet 
of the ground. Again, there are localities where the 
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bulky nest of the house-sparrow is a conspicuous object in 
any garden or tall shrub, whereas in Devonshire the 
ubiquitous aiid always unpopular little bird is not regarded 
as a branch-builder, but merely as an occupier of holes in 
old cob walls, a nuisance in the thatch, or a frequent 
usurper of the house-martin’s property. These are only 
casual examples of many that might be cited, variation of 
habit according to locality often serving to account for 
contradictory or irreconcilable statements found in the 
works of authoritative writers. In most books of 
reference, for instance, one would find the golden plover 
described as a bird of the summer moorland, departing 
in winter, either to milder latitudes or to the sandy shores 
and estuaries. This is generally correct. In southern 
England, however, the case is reversed, the plover being 
rarely seen on the moors from April to September, while 
great flocks winter upon the Devonian heights and parti- 
cularly upon the most elevated ridges of Dartmoor, the 
highest ground south of the Peak, excepting the Welsh 
mountains. 

Natural rules, like all others, are subject to exceptions. 
There are certain species of birds, such as the cuckoo and 
the nightjar, which have never acquired the instinct to 
make nests, and either, like the nightjar, dispense with the 
luxury altogether or, as the kestrel, appropriate the 
abandoned structure of someone more industrious than 
themselves. No hawk or falcon is an elaborate builder. 
The kestrel preferably uses the old nest of a magpie or 
crow, while the sparrowhawk is apt, although less fre- 
quently, to follow this obviously sensible example. The 
partiality for a magpie’s work evinced by kestrel, sparrow- 
hawk and, incidentally, by the tawny owl who seldom 
builds upon his own account, suggests that the value of 
the dome is appreciated, as it might well be in the case of 
an owl, since affording some protection against the attacks 
of other birds—a frequent occurrence. Indeed, the dome 
would be far more useful to an owl than to a magpie. 
When a sparrowhawk builds for itself, the crude effort 
differs little from that of the buzzard, except in size, and 
even this distinction does not always apply, for while a 
buzzard’s nest may be as large as an inverted umbrella 
and conspicuous from a considerable distance, upon 
occasions one is impressed by its insignificance, and I have 
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known more than one which could scarcely be detected 
from the foot of a tree. This, needless to say, is a matter 
of individual building, applicable to all species, often 
enabling an intimate observer to identify the work of some 
particular bird. Nor is this, incidentally, as bold a claim 
as might appear at first glance. Individual partiality for 
certain materials, or technical ‘ mannerisms ’ in workman- 
ship are quite as natural as individual likings for certain 
foods in which respect birds of the same species differ to a 
greater extent than is commonly supposed. Originality 
may often be observed, an outstanding example being that 
of a blackbird’s nest, seen and photographed a year or two 
ago. It was built entirely of ‘ bindercord,’ that is to say, 
string used in a self-binder for tying sheaves. Quantities 
of this may be picked up in any rick-yard, but no other 
bird within my experience has thought of using it. 

In its character of builder, the buzzard possesses a 
peculiar trick of lining its nest with green larch tips or 
spruce needles, this habit giving rise to periodical dis- 
cussions as to the reason, if any, for the practice. Com- 
ments upon other habitual peculiarities must at least have 
suggested that the purpose, as often as not, is as elusive 
as the rainbow’s end, and few theories advanced will bear 
investigation. Possibly the motive is purely utilitarian. 
The buzzard, being addicted to building in larch or pine 
trees, uses the material most easily obtainable. It is not 
improbable, however, that a green lining ferments and so 
aids incubation. The buzzard’s eggs are the largest found 
in the English treetops to-day, being generally bulkier 
than those of the heron, requiring therefore the longest 
attention. During inclement weather the young are 
brooded almost as assiduously as the clutch, warmth 
appearing to be a primary consideration. 

Habitual builders seldom shirk their responsibilities, 
and a new nest is usually constructed for each family, even 
when two or three are reared in a season. Thrushes in 
particular may often be observed busily building afresh 
while still occupied with the care of an earlier brood. 
Referring again to the crow family which, owing to its 
outstanding character, provides the best illustrations, the 
rook is the only member to adopt the practical course of 
repairing and reoccupying old quarters. This procedure 
is obviously necessary, otherwise were old nests discarded, 
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a shortage of sites would soon ensue in a crowded settle- 
ment, unless last year’s work were removed to make room 
for new—a proceeding seldom adopted by any species, 
although the idea occasionally occurs to the highly 
ingenious brain of the magpie, when he finds some desirable 
crotch already encumbered by the earlier work of another 
builder. The raven, although given to using the same 
eyrie over long periods of years, actually builds a new nest 
each spring upon the old foundation, when this is possible, 
as in a pine, the numerous branches of which provide sup- 
port for the mounting edifice. A raven’s nest of many 
years’ standing acquires a depth unequalled by the work 
of any other British bird, except the golden eagle. Such 
procedure would be impossible for rooks whose nests, 
being placed among the topmost twigs, would lack ade- 
quate support. Of all branch structures that of the rook 
is most exposed to weather, and the tenacity with which it 
withstands winter gales is a proof of remarkable workman- 
ship. The tree blows down more readily than the 
basket-work of twigs woven into its crown. 

There has been some correspondence lately in the Press 
as to the advisability or otherwise of removing the old nests 
of birds. Those in favour of doing so argue that room is 
thus made for a new effort, upon the assumption that the 
site, having once been chosen, is probably the most 
desirable in the vicinity. The opposition maintains that 
if the nest is left alone, (a) the bird may occupy it again ; 
(b) that in any case the materials may be useful for the 
construction of another somewhere near. Actually, the 
question is academic, and the decision immaterial in the 
natural course of events. Old nests are seldom dismantled 
for the sake of the materials which in few instances would 
prove serviceable again. Straw and twigs have perished 
from exposure. Clay has disintegrated, and in any case 
it would be easier for the bird to collect new ingredients 
than to disentangle the old, particularly since the order 
would be reversed, the foundations—that is to say the 
least accessible matter—being required first. It would be 
unwise or dogmatic to assert that anything reasonably 
possible never happens, but experience certainly proves 
that economy of this kind is entirely foreign to general 
practice. Again, a nest is inhabited for the second time 
so rarely that the mere possibility is not worth taking into 
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account. A spotted flycatcher is the only bird that has 
ever adopted this course on my garden walls, although I 
have reason to believe that it is more or less general among 
birds which breed in holes or under cover. The nest of a 
wren is, of course, a perennial structure, a home rather 
than a mere nursery, and upon these premises at the 
moment there are four of several years’ standing. 

Reference has been made in previous writings to the 
nesting habits of the wren. None the less some further 
remarks upon the subject might be interesting, there being 
no more attractive passage in the natural pageant. The 
case of this remarkable little bird is, indeed, unique. Of 
all our garden species, he alone never seeks relief, direct or 
indirect, in hard weather. During severe frost one has 
seen window-sill or garden table approached by birds as 
divergently circumstanced as herring gulls and nut- 
hatches, rooks or jackdaws and hedge-sparrows. I have 
known even a kestrel alight upon a window ledge to claim, 
not a share of the emergency rations provided for general 
consumption, but one of the smaller applicants for the 
dole. While tits are regular attendants at the free 
restaurant, however, the wren, whose needs must be much 
the same, disdains to accept artificial relief of any sort. I 
have never known him approach a window except for the 
purpose of removing insects from the wood-work—an 
office which he performs with customary boldness when he 
considers the proceeding to be within his recognised 
province—or when he has elected to make his nest in some 
adjacent crevice. 

During this last winter we happened to be staying 
in a picturesque Devonshire farmhouse—an old Domesday 
manor, roofed with thatch which, incidentally, was more 
picturesque than water-tight. An ominous patch upon 
the ceiling of the vast bedroom which we occupied cor- 
rectly predicted that an excellent rain-gauge would be 
included within our terms. Many minor disadvantages 
were offset, however, by the discovery that the time- 
hollowed eaves just above one side of the window con- 
tained a communal wrens’ nest, to which the six occupants 
ascended by means of the Virginian creeper whose strands 
formed a primitive spiral staircase. Nightly, as dusk 
gathered over the rough Dartmoor landscape and the 
sunset’s after-glow tinted the creeper-clad walls of the old 
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house, like the seven dwarfs of the Snow White film return- 
ing from work, the six tiny birds mounted the ladder in 
single file, ‘each stepping where his comrade stood,’ not 
in this instance, ‘ the moment that he fell,’ but the second 
that he hopped a stage higher. There was no jostling, no 
hint of hurry or confusion. If one stopped to dodge a 
raindrop or collect an insect, those below halted likewise, 
and each paused a moment to make sure that the next 
rung was clear before stepping up. It might easily have 
been a scene from any whimsical fairy-tale of long ago, 
except that in the wild-life story reality is almost invari- 
ably more attractive than any artificial rendering of 
animal behaviour, and the truth of this could not be more 
aptly demonstrated than in the life history and particu- 
larly the nesting habits of the wren. 

Why this species, alone among birds, should make 
provision for its comfort—as it certainly does—by keeping 
old nests in repair and using them as perennial dormi- 
tories rather than temporary nurseries is another of the 
many insoluble questions. A number of tits may collect 
at night in a nesting-box to roost, but their case is some- 
what different, the forethought and deliberate recognition 
of responsibility being lacking. The wren, moreover, 
anticipates its needs by constructing or carrying out 
repairs in advance, and in consequence never lacks alter- 
native quarters should occasion arise. Our four perennial 
nests are maintained, as far as can be determined, by one 
pair of wrens, all being subjected to periodical attention. 

Every fixed habit is subject to drawbacks or dangers, 
however, and the wren has, perhaps, become too depend- 
ent upon the comfort that its nest provides. Possibly, 
to so minute a bird a greater degree of warmth is essential, 
yet the difference between the wren and the robin which 
latter, ensconced in the chilly shelter of the evergreens, 
contrives to survive any save the most severe conditions, 
should not be so pronounced, one would have thought. 
However that may be, hardy as the tiny bird proves to be 
when wintering upon altitudes forsaken by all others, 
warmth at night appears to be indispensable. This was 
evidenced by a recent tragedy—but one, I fear, of many 
yet to be revealed. The recent winter of 1944-45 has 
brought weather as rigorous as any to which the West- 
country has been subjected within the past half-century. 
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After several incursions and withdrawals of his preliminary 
forces, with the New Year the Ice Monarch advanced in 
grim earnest. Over hills and lowland alike spread his 
insidious vanguard of frost in whose steps closely followed 
the snow, and snow of a quality that southern England 
seldom sees, fine and adhesive as sand, quiet and purpose- 
ful, periodically reinforced by fresh accessions, each 
heavier and more tenacious than the last. The frost 
tightened its grip and wild creatures were soon in a sad 
plight. The feeding grounds sealed up. Even the shy 
woodcock might be seen by the wayside wherever a spring 
was still open. The company at the bird-table at first 
multiplied, then diminished, for the stronger monopolised 
the fare, and even when the food problem could be solved 
the rigour of the cold remained. Into the deepest 
recesses of the evergreens crept the iron frost whose cold 
clutch chilled and under-nourished bodies were ill pre- 
pared to resist. To the naturalist the unearthly beauty 
of the white world under the unclouded January moon 
possessed more than a hint of the terrible, for in that silent 
wonder of the night death was active. How many of the 
tiny feathered creatures which had shivered themselves to 
sleep when the sun withdrew its warmth would fail to 
greet the returning day? For the little insectivorous 
birds, under-fed and sparsely sheltered, one feared most, 
but of these the wren seemed better placed than many. 
Nowhere, however, are calculations more frequently 
upset than in the reactions of wild creatures whose 
limited outlook so often leads to a line of conduct that 
human intelligence would preclude. Upon an old ivy- 
covered wall of this house with a north-easterly aspect is 
one of the nests in which wrens have roosted for several 
years. The place serves well enough when the west wind 
—the storm wind of the district—sweeps down from the 
high moor. Protection against Dartmoor gales is of little 
use, however, when an icy blast from northern Europe 
reduces the temperature to a point nearer zero than any 
conditions against which the south-western country is 
prepared, and when the bitter frost of late January set in, 
the normally sheltered wall stood exposed to its full force. 
The ivy became festooned with icicles and frozen snow, 
insufficient to provide a covering and rather intensifying 
the cold than otherwise by creating a temperature of its 
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own. None the less, the wrens, accustomed to roost 
there, preferred the pla®e to any other, and hoping to find 
safety—which was warmth—in numbers, crowded the 
nest to overflowing. After a night when North Devon 
registered twenty-eight degrees of frost, I found three of the 
little roosters frozen stiff beneath their nest, and could only 
assume that, unable to find enough room within, they had 
wilted like leaves for which their featherweight, emaciated 
bodies might almost have been mistaken. 

Frost being inimical to the entire principle of life, it 
seems remarkable that so many birds—in some respects 
the most frail of Nature’s creatures—should be inade- 
quately equipped to resist its attacks. A number of 
mammals, reptiles, and insects escape by hibernation or 
burrowing, and few, if any, beasts in the natural state are 
unable to obtain food. When the pastures are covered, 
deer can usually procure lichens, creepers, or even bark. 
Among woodland animals ivy serves as a perennial 
reserve against famine. Rabbits climb to strip the bark 
from young ash or willow, while the hare, most delicate of 
mammals that live above ground, is not only most active 
during the coldest hours, so suffering less from chill, but 
has also a wide foraging area at its disposal. Gramini- 
vorous animals, hard pressed as they may be at times, 
possess resources denied to resident birds, many of which 
lack the instinct to seek other supplies when those upon 
which they normally depend have failed. Migration 
would seem to have been the natural provision, but this, 
not being general, clearly fails to meet the entire situation. 
It is true that the sturdier species are little affected as a 
general rule. One never hears of a high mortality among 
rooks or woodpigeons during severe weather, but these, 
like hares or deer, have a wide field at their disposal. 
Speaking for the ordinary birds of the countryside, it 
seems quite clear that a great number would not survive 
without artificial help. Some years ago, during a long 
period of frost, the local baker was often obliged to return 
to the shop with his round uncompleted to renew his 
supply of bread, since every one was supplementing the 
usual amount bought in order to feed the garden birds. 
This was doubtless more or less general and gives some 
idea as to the amount of subsidising that our feathered 
population receives in times of stress. Nor is this a dole 
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unnecessarily proffered to support idleness or incompe- 
tence. Birds prefer their natura? food when obtainable, 
and although a certain number of habitués perennially 
frequent a garden table, most applicants for relief with- 
draw their claims as soon as the need has passed. Among 
those beyond assistance the mortality appears to be great, 
and the effect of a hard winter may be apparent in the 
extreme scarcity of a delicate species over a subsequent 
period of years. Assuming method in all things, this 
wastage of wild life is difficult to reconcile with any 
balanced policy. It scarcely seems to fullfil the purpose 
of a ‘ natural purge,’ as in the case of woodpigeon or rabbit 
disease. The species that suffers is seldom one that has 
ever been sufficiently abundant to require extensive 
reduction, nor can the famine be due to artificial inter- 
ference with the wild economy since man-made provision 
alone enables many birds to survive. It would rather 
seem that extreme cold is too unusual upon this island for 
development of instincts with which to combat it. As far 
as can be deduced from long study, the average life of a 
little bird is about three years, and a great many, there- 
fore, may live and die between the periods at which pro- 
longed or devastating frosts occur. Conditions com- 
parable with those of 1945 have not been experienced in 
the West country since 1895. Even so, a normal winter 
seldom passes without bringing its quota of cold, and 
memory supported by statistics recalls many frosts of 
more or less sustained severity, each bringing the same 
wild-life problem in varying degree. Hard frost is at 
least as common as flood, the dangers of which adult wild 
creatures can usually avoid, and even as voles forsake the 
river bank—as they undoubtedly do—when the stream 
murmurs of flood water accumulating far away in the 
hills, so one might expect the birds to take action when the 
first breath of approaching frost chills the atmosphere. 
This to a limited extent, indeed, is done. Cold conditions 
can often be anticipated by increased attendance at the 
bird table, by frantic activities under leaf-drifts and in 
damp places, or in a tendency to seek cover. All are 
stoking up, but since few birds store—insectivorous 
species cannot—the provision is obviously inadequate, and 
the situation is the more unaccountable as the destruction 
of animal life by frost is entirely uneconomic, being at 
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direct variance with the general principle by which one 
creature preys upon another for the benefit of itself and its 
species. 

The case of the three wrens was, of course, exceptional, 
and it can only be regarded as a harsh freak of fate that 
the frost’s iron hand should have closed upon the very 
birds, which of all others treat its rule with the greatest 
respect. Indeed, in bird, as in human life, tragedy not 
infrequently selects the least likely subject. It is the 
protected and tame robin that crashes into the window or 
finds thé forgotten mouse-trap, while a brood of young 
chaffinches, sagaciously incubated in the security of a 
low-growing apple-tree near my garden door last summer, 
fell to death through a hole in the side of their nest. Asa 
human parallel again, one might mention the recent case 
of a Londoner who, being particularly nervous of air raids, 
changed dwellings three times in order to avoid them, 
finally selecting a remote cottage on the fringe of Dart- 
moor. He was killed by a jettisoned bomb which fell just 
outside his window—the only casualty as yet recorded 
from that part of the country. Clearly, Fortune does not 
always favour the prudent. 

DovuGLas GORDON. 


Art. 9—BRITAIN AT WAR. 


‘O comes, let us sing unto the Lord: let us _ heartily 
rejoice in the strength of our salvation.’ These are words 
so familiar to our ears that we have almost ceased to hear 
their meaning ; but it is meet to-day (May-day) that we 
revive and dwell uponit. There is no exultation anywhere 
in Great Britain: we have been through too much and 
the job is far from finished, even yet. We think upon all 
the sacrifices, all the losses, all the sorrows, all the changes 
—and our minds go rather to the privations and difficulties 
ahead and the many and great problems that confront 
the whole civilised world than to the vast and incon- 
testable victories. And whilst we can hardly, any one 
of us, feel pity from the ignominious end of the arch- 
Fascist, Benito Mussolini, upon whom so much of the 
Vol. 283.—No. 565. ' 2B 
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primary responsibility must always rest, I do not think 
that there are many in this country who do not feel a 
sense of disgust at the accounts of the raging, screaming 
mobs in the Piazza Loreto, Milan, ‘ fighting like animals 
for the chance to kick him and spit upon him.’ This, at 
least, is not the British way. 

It has all become much too big for personalities or 
exhibitions of private hatreds. Swiftly the figures that 
have dominated and destroyed Europe pass from the scene, 
and a sigh of thankfulness and relief escapes us as we turn 
from remembrance of their crimes, their cruelties, and their 
failures to contemplation of the mess they have left and 
the tasks that are thereby imposed upon us. What do 
the Goerings, Farinaccis, and their likes matter? What 
is any longer the significance of Adolf Hitler, dying or dead 
in his dug-out in Berlin or elsewhere? Himmler, Goebbels, 
Ley, and all the others of the loathly, bestial gang are 
important now only as handers over. Their fate is certain : 
let us hope that it is meted out to them with as little fuss 
and delay as may be by some of their countless victims ; 
we shall not swerve from such action if the need for it 
become ours, but we hope to be saved the trouble. The 
Nazi regime has now no more life in it than the Fascist : 
the two, uniquely execrated, go down together into the 
pit of history. 

I wrote last on February 6, and after to-day (May 1) 
I shall not write again. The series which began in the 
darkest hours of Britain’s whole existence, on Aug. 12, 
1940, with aeroplanes fighting the Battle of Britain 
actually overhead, and has continued throughout all the 
vicissitudes and victories of these five tremendous years 
has played its part. ‘The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new.’ We spoke and thought in 1918 of the 
world that we intended to bring to birth: we failed. 
There is throughout all the Allied Nations now a resolve 
as steadfast as the spirit that has borne us out of the 
darkness into the present light that, God helping us, we 
will not fail again. That will be a new chapter in the 
history of the human race and it will need new pens, new 
minds. This, then, is in the nature of an epilogue—and 
never was a setting so grand. We have spoken of the 
March of Time or the March of Destiny: the march of 
the Armies of the Allied Nations (not forgetting the Air 
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Forces and always mindful of the silent, unseen ships) has 
proved as inexorable. From east and west, from north 
and south they have closed in—on Hitler’s tortured brain 
they must have beaten like the hammers of that God 
who assuredly is not mocked. 

Historians of the future will, I am confident, take the 
view that it was a merciful Providence that saved Hitler 
from the assassin’s bomb on July 20, 1944. His death 
at that date would doubtless have shortened the war and 
saved many lives, both those of the fighting men and of 
prisoners in concentration camps, since starved or battered 
todeath. But it would have left not a little of Germany’s 
power ,unimpaired, and, though that could have been 
remedied by resolute Allied action, it would also have left 
the legend of a Germany undefeated under a mythical 
Fuehrer. Now indisputable defeat and dire destruction 
have overtaken the Greater Reich: that lies in ruins 
undisguised and undisguisable—and, still more, such a 
Nemesis awaits it in the coming winter as can be paralleled 
only by the villainies for which, to the end of Time, it 
will be detested. No punishment dispassionately devised 
by the Allies could equal the doom that lies before it, its 
cities shattered, its industries crumbled, its farms without 
either the implements or the labour upon they have 
thrived throughout the years of successful aggression. 
Nor, in the poverty of Europe brought about deliberately 
by the vanished rulers of Germany, can any human 
endeavours avert that doom. ‘ Whoever starves,’ boasted 
the obese and ruthless Goering, ‘ it will not be the German 
people’: he said other things that have been proved to 
be the exact reverse of accurate prophecy ; this is one of 
them. We may save some of the gallant Dutch and 
citizens of other nations, robbed, maltreated, and starved 
by the Nazis: Germans will, perforce, have to take their 
places at the end of the long queue. Well may they cry, 
with Macbeth, ‘ What! Will the line stretch out to the 
crack of doom ?’ It will, in very truth. 

It is this realisation that the end of hostilities in Europe 
will not mean the end of calamities or the solving of 
difficulties but rather their accentuation which, together 
with the appalling proofs of the bestialities practised in the 
concentration camps and—though not quite to the same 
extent—upon the prisoners of war, has brought upon all 

2B2 
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an almost uncanny sobriety of heart and mind. We did 
not go into this terrible conflict with huzzas and hur- 
rouches nor do we issue from it in any spirit of wild 
exultation. There is, moreover, the Japanese devil to lay 
in the dust. But there is deep down a thankfulness that 
goes beyond speech. And it seems to make almost every- 
thing else small. 

Even the hardly credible succession of advances and 
captures has not stirred us into wildness. It has been a 
matter very nearly for disappointment that we cannot get 
that ‘ kick ’ out of victory to which we are entitled. We 
knew, and from the beginning, that one day, somehow 
victory would rest upon our arms: we even knew that it 
would be absolute, though few of us can have dared to 
foresee its manner or envisage its extent. But we knew 
with a knowledge unassailable that we were fighting Evil 
in a visible, even a personified, form and that, unless 
everything by which the human race had ever been 
measured was to go for nought, Evil could not ultimately 
prevail. 

In the interval of these last months, whilst feats of 
arms that justly deserve to be called prodigious were being 
performed with regularity, we have seen first the sudden, 
swift emergence of the old party armour, the donning of 
shield and spear on a few platforms of prominence, the 
impolite vigour of Mr Bevin matched by the unabashed 
acidity of Mr Bracken ; and then, with equal suddenness 
a subsiding of the stirred waters, a general recognition 
that, though this sort of thing was all very well in normal 
times, the times were not yet in the least normal, a fresh 
appreciation of the fact that it is difficult to slang a man 
energetically one day and work with him in harmony the 
next. That a General Election is not far distant may be 
taken for granted, but its inevitable acerbities hardly 
belong to that period when, as much as at any time in the 
last six years, a national front is essential in the great 
conference of the nations. 

In that conference at San Francisco winds will blow, 
indeed have been blowing from its start ; but the ship of 
state, as represented by the supreme alliance of victory, is 
stoutly built and will survive—if humanity is to survive. 
Whilst so many of the personalities of the Second World 
War topple from their grandiose, self-made elevations, one 
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—represented to the universal sorrow by the empty chair— 
is for ever sure of his place upon the heights. When we 
say, and with truth, that no foreigner ever at his death 
received such honour at our hands as has been paid to 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, we also feel a sense of incon- 
gruity, even of inaccuracy, in dubbing him ‘ foreigner ’— 
and yet he was, and remained, an American of Americans. 
In which fact, perhaps, as much as in any other, rests his 
greatness. Can we to-day say more than the heart-felt 
prayer, ‘ Peace be with his spirit ?’ And how well, how 
nobly has. his successor, in his supremely difficult task, 
begun to follow in his footsteps ! 

And so the lights go up again: once more—though 
still with a very odd feeling of guilt—we can look from 
our uncurtained windows into the greatness of the night. 
That that deliverance—not one of the least, by any means 
—should be begun on St George’s Day, which is also 
Shakespeare’s, had about it a fitness which is not always 
associated with official regulations. Gone, too, is ‘ the 
terror that flieth by night’ and by day as well: V1 and 
V2 are both no more, and we are already made aware how 
narrowly London and ‘Southern England’ escaped an 
avalanche of destruction. Battered anew as the great 
capital has been, it might have suffered so much more. 
That truth lies in history together with the rest of the 
imperishable story, and to-day London can say with 
Isaiah, ‘my people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, 
and in sure dwellings, and in quiet resting places.’ A 
cause for deep thankfulness beyond the range of mere 
rejoicings. Gone already is that exuberant talk about 
VE day, in which a few of the robustious souls briefly 
indulged : men, women, and children will be dying in 
Europe for many a day yet as the direct result of this war, 
and long, long must it be before ‘ controls’ in any sub- 
stantial degree depart. Some, as we know, never will, 
nor—again as we know, indeed as we have known con- 
sciously or unconsciously since September 1939—will Life 
ever be the same as it was before that date. 

In one respect, perhaps, it is, namely, in that passion 
for records on paper which besets certain types of officials, 
military as well as civil. Even as,I read over the above, I 
was visited by the C.O. of my Home Guard Battalion, 
now ‘stood down’ for four whole glorious months. He 
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was very apologetic and as kindly as ever: he explained 
that he was being insistently badgered still. It transpired 
that he was required to produce certain forms relating to 
individuals, forms which could not now conceivably be 
needed by any rational human being: could I pass on the 
badger to my former colleagues, my old platoon com- 
manders, in the vain hope that they would be able, some- 
how (with no petrol allowed them for the journeying 
round) to rescue them ? Many of these forms belonged to 
the fearful weeks of the mid-summer of 1940, and we are 
asked to produce them—now! Who says that England 
(let us exculpate Britain from the question) is not herself 
again ? 

But, in the world of all seriousness, there is only one 
question, and that burns its way into all our hearts: Life 
will not be the same hereafter as it was in 1939 and before, 
but will it be better? Some things remain, it seems, 
unaltered: will they be proved unalterable? I well 
remember after the close of that war which was to end war 
hearing Mr Winston Churchill speaking in the House of 
Commons on the Irish problem : he was not then the world 
figure he has since become, but he was, even so long ago, 
a great figure and a great orator ; he impressed those who 
heard him and he has remained in vivid remembrance 
since by his eloquent description of the unchangeableness 
of the boundary difficulties as exemplified by the counties 
of Fermanagh and Tyrone. The war, he said, had been 
fought and won, the world had changed, but they, like 
rocks on a tossing sea, re-emerged unalterably. We hear 
less of them to-day: even they have changed in signi- 
ficance. Will it be the same with the Polish problem 
and the disputed places on the Curzon line? And, 
secondly, at home, as Berlin’s buildings yield in rubbled 
blocks to the onslaught of the Red Army, we receive an 
intimation that coal is to go up in price to the extent of 
3s. 6d. a ton and that even with that addition there will 
be less of it for all of us in the bleak winter ahead of the 
world. Meanwhile Mr Foot revises his plan for the 
industry and the miners have as little use for the revision 
as they had for the original. Will coal become Fer- 
managh whilst Poland remains Tyrone ? 

But, over and above these specific questions which, 
internationally and nationally, dominate political dis- 
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cussion, there dwell, hung like a gigantic pair of mists, 
the problem of Germany in Europe and the problem of 
Japan in the Pacific. What is to be done with the youth 
of Germany who for full twelve years at least have been 
definitely and purposefully educated in frightfulness, 
seeds sown, too, on favouring ground ?—as one who has 
known Germany intimately for fifty years and more said 
to me only a day or two ago, ‘ they have behaved in this 
war exactly as expected.’ (We had been talking of the 
horrors of the camps.) And what is to be done with the 
teeming, ambitious, industrious, able race of Asiatics who 
overflow the islands of Japan? Upon the necessity for 
preventing a repetition of aggression, a third bid for world- 
power, all are agreed: beyond that agreement lie endless 
differences of view. It is as hard to believe that Germany 
can now successfully be decentralised and dismembered 
as that Japan can effectively be confined for generations 
to the narrow limits that were hers before she started out 
on the baleful road of conquest. 

What, then, is to be? We were willing to pay 
generously, unstintedly, whatever price was needed for 
victory, which was in solemn truth the only possible 
alternative to annihilation : we have paid and endured to 
the end—as far, to date, as Germany is concerned—and we 
shall pay and endure without question whatever further 
price is demanded for the ending of Japanese aggression. 
But thereafter ? Shall we be willing to go on paying 
until the harvest of victory is well and truly reaped? A 
few weeks ago the question was brought home to me in the 
same direct and personal form in which it has in the course 
of the war presented itself to so many thousands. I had 
to consider the future of a son who is due to go into the 
Army this summer, not of choice but of national need, and, 
thinking ahead, I was wondering about his subsequent 
education and professional training after his military 
service was completed and his release for his life’s work 
effected. A high-ranking military officer with whom I was 
discussing this warned me not to indulge in premature 
anticipations : ‘ you'll be lucky,’ he said emphatically, ‘ if 
you get him back in five years’ time.’ When I expressed 
doubt as to so long an interval, he declared positively that 
in his view it would be necessary for us to retain for at 
least that period, in Germany and still more in the Pacific, 
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an Army of Occupation of dimensions which would enfold 
all those joining up this year. It may be so: but it is 
difficult to see a democracy three and four years after 
the cessation of hostilities agreeing to the retention in 
arms, overseas, of all its young men—and it must be all, 
to be democratic. When, however, I expressed this 
doubt, my adviser declared, almost passionately, that such 
retention would at least be essential for the maintenance of 
the British Empire in the East. 

There is, of course, an alternative possibility : there 
usually is. It may even be a probability, as it proved to 
be after 1918: something of the same kind may happen 
again. I mean, then many adventurous souls, finding a 
return to drab, civilian, sedentary life intolerable after the 
mobile, exciting experiences of war, returned voluntarily 
to the profession of arms, either in such irregular forces as 
the ‘ Black and Tans’ of unhappy memory, or more per- 
manently. If that does happen again, we may not, even 
to retain our Eastern possessions and prestige, need to 
keep numbers in arms against their will. 

These are, obviously, some of the headaches oi the 
future; and yet our national desire is simple enough. 
Whatever other races may desire, we British look forward 
not to revenge or expansion but only to security: we 
stand for the four freedoms, nationally and personally, 
and we know that to gain them as a permanent heritage 
for Mankind we have before us a battle nearly as hard and 
doubtless more prolonged than the battle for victory in 
war over German and Jap. However that be, to speculate 
upon it would be to carry thought far beyond the confines 
of this series : that has endeavoured to survey the chang- 
ing thought, scene, endeavour, pride, and humour of 
Britain whilst at war—and now our great Western enemy 
lies prone and our Eastern enemy has not long for con- 
tinuance effectively as a combatant nation. 

I have been told by one candid reader that I have not 
succeeded in achieving originality or profundity in my. 
five years’ survey : I believe him—neither was within my 
purpose, indeed the introduction of either would have been 
to ruin the picture, the true picture, as I hope, of this 
nation in many of the varied aspects of its mightiest 
struggle. We have not been original (except, it may be, 
in our ‘ Mulberry ’ harbours), the British race seldom is : 
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we have nojgbeen profound except in our endeavours, we 
rather distrust profundity. We have been and we remain 
ourselves, and it may be that with that unspoken, deep- 
seated, historic self-confidence which is innate in the 
national character we believe that that is no tragedy. 
But at the same time, with memories thronging us on 
every side, we know how narrowly we escaped obliteration 
and how profound—the one real profundity—is - our 
thankfulness to the God of Battle, the God of Peace. 
From the bottom of our hearts we intend to deserve the 
victory we have been granted : we pray, ‘ The Lord shall 
give strength unto his people: the Lord shall give his 
people the blessing of peace.’ 
GORELL. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS—Continued from page 376. 


dust heap of contemporary thought. How far these 
changes are legitimate it is too early to assess. The world 
- is in a state of ferment, and Pasteur said fermentation is 
‘life without oxygen.’ Science now tends to accept the 
metaphysical standpoint that, ultimately, nature cannot 
be considered as self-existent. In ‘The Nature of 
Metaphysical Thinking’ (Macmillan) Miss Dorothy M. 
Emmet throws much needed light on these and analogous 
problems. Following Whitehead and others, she reminds 
us how greatly the eternal quest for a synthesis generally 
acceptable is hindered by the ambiguous use of words. 
The tattered banners of the politician and propagandist, 
they are becoming the winding-sheet of thought. Ac- 
cepting words as realities, the masses naturally prefer 
ready-made thinking to thought. Miss Emmet, scrupu- 
lously honest and moderate, is a wholesome if by no 
means easy guide—but what true guide ever said that 
easy climbing was worth while. If, to the lay reader, 
Miss Emmet seems unduly careful in arriving at definite 
conclusions that is perhaps one of many good reasons for 
acclaiming her as a wise and welcome guide in a period of 
ferment. In a small cylinder she has provided us with 
much essential oxygen. 
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A House in Bryanston Square. Witchcraft in England. Christina 
Algernon Cecil. Hole. 


Left Hand Right Hand. SirOsbert Over the Hills and Far Away. 
Sitwell. James Milne. 


Southey. Jack Simmons. Four Portraits. Peter Quennell. 


Our Heritage of Wild Nature, %fuences. Edited by René 


Professor A. G, Tansley. The Nature of Meta hysical 
Warriors Way. Lord Gorell. Thinking. Dorothy M. Emmet. 


Mr ALGERNON CECIL is a distinguished and much valued 
contributor to the ‘Quarterly.’ His latest book, ‘A 
House in Bryanston Square’ (Eyre and Spottiswoode), 
distils the essence of his mind and gives the anthology of 
a lifetime. Until the bombing of London his friends had 
the privilege of being entertained in that house. Since 
the bombing nothing remains but blackened foundations 
and empty space. The green and gold dining-room, the 
well-furnished library, the evidences of taste displayed, 
above all, in the Chinese room—all are gone; but to the 
remembrance of each room he attaches memories and 
personal reflections linked ever and again with the 
fragrant memory of her to whom the house, its decoration, 
and its intellectual attraction owed so much, and who 
figures in the book as Allegra. His philosophy is that of 
his religion, but far from insisting he expresses it so 
elusively that those who do not share it can enjoy the book 
as the fine tracery of a dream. 

It occurred to Mr Cecil that if he desired to depict a 
woman so rare, to present her ‘ as breathing, delicate, and 
full of life as when she lived indeed,’ he must place her 
in the house she ornamented, and with each room he would 
associate the thoughts they shared, the books they read. 
Their romance was one of adventures among master- 
pieces ; many a question intricate and rare is opened and 
considered as he mingles reflection and reminiscence. 
Irony, sharp as that of Voltaire, outlines the political 
blunders of our time and its blind trust in carnage; then 
the reverie is resumed—that of ‘a dreamer in Christen- 
dom’; for so Mr Cecil has well described himself. This 
book, therefore, as it moves from theme to theme, displays | 
those touches, by which those who live by the Spirit, when ~ | 
finished and urbane talkers, fascinate men and women of |} 
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the world with that hint of things unseen. The nobility 
of tradition, the polish of manners, and the sense of power 
which combine with taste and appraisal to form an 
aristocracy are not the consummation ; higher and finer 
still are the heritage and mysteries of an immemorial 
Church. This then is the emblem which a subtle and 
original designer works with tireless fertility of fancy, into 
the brocade and tapestry of his style. 

Sir Osbert Sitwell plans his autobiography on generous 
lines. ‘Left Hand Right Hand’ (Macmillan), the first 
of several volumes to come, takes him to his eighth year ; 
not very far perhaps, but that does not matter as the 
main interest.in the book lies in the pictures he paints of 
his parents, grandparents, uncles, aunts, and general 
family background. He writes ‘I want my memories to 
be old fashioned and extravagant—as they are; I want 
this work to be full of detail, massed and individual; I 
want this to be gothic, extravagant, complicated in surface, 
and crowned with turrets and pinnacles.’ Of his heredi- 
tary influence he writes ‘ Out of the sixteen great-grand- 
parents there seem to me to be three strains of original 
talent, Wellesley, Heber, and Sitwell; one of music, 
Wellesley ; two of religion, Tait and Heber; two of 
marked practical capacity, Wellesley and Hely-Hutchin- 
son, and many of the spendthrift, a trait which most 
certainly I inherited. ... Above all and from every 
source my ancestors have for generations been used to 
getting their own way.’ One more significant quotation 
may be made ‘I am very grateful to Lady Wemyss and 
Lady Glenconner since it was in their houses that I first 
learned that the ordinary quiet life of a family—something 
which we had never experienced in our own homes—could 
be absorbing and delightful.’ Indeed from the frank and 
affectionate but markedly critical portraits Sir Osbert 
gives of his parents there can have been no ordinary 
quiet family life. Sir George, son of a strong charactered 
and intensely devout and evangelical mother (his father 
. died when he was three), nephew and ward of an arch- 
bishop, was himself a determined atheist, spasmodically 
cultured, irritable, opinionated, somewhat hypochondriacal, 
with a passion for landscape gardening and with his 
mental home largely in mediseval times; self centred, 
careful in his expenditure, not without kindness, but most 
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emphatically not easy to live with. Lady Ida, his wife, 
impetuously generous, with no thought of ways and 
means, pleasure loving, sprung from markedly worldly 
forebears, impulsive and lacking in self-restraint, could 
hardly fail to be an ill-matched partner for such a husband 
and together they formed an exotic and unquiet home 
atmosphere. That is the background of Sir Osbert, his 
sister and brother, his affection for whom and for his 
ancestral home of Renishaw is a notable characteristic of 
this clever, attractive, and often most entertaining book. 
Sir Osbert has well proved his skill as a writer in his 
previous books ; this one will enhance it still further and 
we shall eagerly wait the next volume. 

Mr Jack Simmons’ ‘Southey’ (Collins) has special 
interest for the ‘ Quarterly’ as its earliest years are 
inseparately connected with Robert Southey, who was 
not only one of the original contributors but in the 
following twenty-nine years wrote close on a hundred 
articles. If the ‘ Quarterly ? owed much to him, he owed 
much to the ‘ Quarterly ’ for it provided the backbone of 
his literary income, averaging about 275/. a year for 
twenty-three years. Mr Simmons’ book is a most com- 
mendable piece of careful scholarship, well annotated, 
attractively written, and usefully informative. It shows 
the evolution of the young revolutionary into the high 
Tory, from Pantisocracy to Poet Laureateship, from the 
wanderings and constantly changing homes of his early 
years to his subsequent forty-year domicile at Greta Hall. 
No life was more devoted to literature. His language was 
at times violent but his purpose honest and honourable. 
If of physical adventure or of intellectual wit and humour 
there was almost total lack, there was abundance of 
virtuous and ceaseless industry; and for narrative and 
descriptive purposes his style is unsurpassed in modern 
English. Carlyle called him ‘a well read, honest, limited 
(straitlaced even), kindly hearted, and most irritable 
man’; but that is an understatement. Though he was a 
poet of eminence, his verses are not likely ever to regain 
popularity and his chief claim to fame will be his prose 
writings. 

Professor A. G. Tansley’s book ‘Our Heritage of 
Wild Nature’ (Cambridge University Press) is a most 
valuable one for all who are concerned with the future 
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planning of Britain. The sub-title, ‘A Plan for Organised 
Nature Conservation,’ gives its purpose. Britain is not 
large ; it is very fully populated ; it is in many parts very 
beautiful and man has had much to do with the making of 
that beauty. Except too often when he has had building 
materials at his disposal and then he has made the land 
hideous. Must this process continue till most of our 
rural beauty has vanished ? Professor Tansley deals 
comprehensively with the subject—preservation of wild 
life ; native animals and the conflict of interests ; wood- 
lands, grassland, moorland, commons, and heaths ; lakes 
and rivers, fenland and bog, and the sea coast ; ownership, 
purposes, administration, and use of reserves—national 
parks and ‘ scheduled areas’ and the work of the Forestry 
Commission. Can the conflict between the national and 
economic demand for the production of coniferous timber 
and the opposing esthetic ‘sentimental and scientific 
interests be resolved? Recreation and sport make 
legitimate demands but so do natural history, ecology, and 
scientific education The ever-increasing demand for 
housing sites must be met, but we must preserve the 
beauty of our island. The author gives much useful 
information and many helpful suggestions, and his most 
interesting book should receive the careful study which it 
well deserves. 
Readers of Lord Gorell’s ‘ Britain at War’ series of 
articles in this ‘ Review’ and all who have appreciated his 
novels in the past will expect much from his new story 
‘Warriors Way’ (Murray) and will not be disappointed. 
It is a study of a very English family in three generations, 
ending with the crash of war in September 1939. The 
family name is Gosh. There is no great distinction about 
the name or family—in fact they are an ordinary lot but 
they are very real and represent so much that is essentially 
British that the attraction lies in their ordinariness. We 
have old Alfred, a man of business but with a passion for 
cricket and golf. In Frederick, the son, the scope is 
widened into soldiering and -politics, and we wonder what 
is going to happen to the grandson Malcolm who is 
reaching manhood in 1939. The story includes many 
currents of English opinion, deals with many well-known 
events, including the 1914-18 war, and is written with 
keen insight and experienced skill. The setting is in 
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Sussex and in London, blending the town and country 
points of view and giving the author a fine opportunity of 
successfully developing his theme. 

‘Witchcraft in England’ by Christina Hole (Batsford) 
is a grim book, certainly made no less grim by the illus- 
trations. It is the result of much careful, skilled, and 
comprehensive study on the part of the author, but it is 
a depressing story of fear, superstition, perverted religious 
belief, error, and downright cruelty and barbarism. We 
are told that ‘ the witch belief in England had a very long 
innings and has only died away comparatively recently. 
In its day it affected the lives of thousands of people, 
from rulers of Church and State, who struggled con- 
tinuously to stamp out witchcraft, to the peasant who 
went in daily fear of some local sorcerer.’ Indeed, from 
some instances given by the author we may wonder 
whether it has actually died out even now, after genera- 
tions of the combined pressure of legal repression, scientific 
discovery, and wider education. A better understanding 
of the true causes of disease and the true nature of hysteria 
and hypnotism deprived the witch of many of his or her 
terrors, but in less enlightened days the horrors committed 
by and on witches are only comparable to the bestialities 
of Nazis and Japanese of which we hear so much in these 
days. The author is to be congratulated on a valuable | 
and authoritative study of the subject, but no one can | 
claim that it makes cheerful reading. 

Mr James Milne is a most devoted servant of literature 
and throughout a long life his pen has been active in 
book-writing, journalism, discerning criticism, kindly | 
encouragement of young talent, and condemnation of false 
standards. His latest book ‘Over the Hills and Far 
Away’ (Muller) is autobiographical and makes easy and 
most agreeable reading. There is a certain flavour of | 
nostalgia for the Aberdeenshire hills where Mr Milne was 
born and spent his earlier years, but there can be no doubt 
that his real home is Fleet Street. His work and recrea- | 
tion have carried him at times over the seas and far away, 
not only to most countries in Europe but to further lands 
ranging from Chicago to Kashmir, and he has the true | 
journalist’s gift of graphic expression. He has interesting | 
memories of London in the Nineties and of Queen Victoria | 
on Deeside and the so-called ‘ Balmorality,’ reviving 
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again, he says, in the nineteenth century the glamour of 
Scotland revived by Sir Walter Scott in the eighteenth, 
though as ‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel’ was not pub- 
lished till 1805 we need not take the eighteenth century 
too literally! Moreover, the Duke of Wellington’s 
windows at Apsley House were broken by the crowd in 
Reform Bill days, we suggest, and not in the later days 
of the Chartists. But such trifling errors do not mar a 
most pleasure-giving book. 

Mr Peter Quennell in his ‘Four Portraits’ (Collins) 
gives us very clever and arresting biographical sketches of 
the eighteenth century. They well illustrate one side 
of that remarkable period, but if taken as really typical 
of the whole they give a grim picture of materialism, 
selfishness, and adultery with a veneer of polished culture 
and real literary brilliance. Firstly we are shown James 
Boswell, son of a solid and dogmatic Scottish judge and 
laird of ancient lineage, and himself volatile, amusing, 
excitable, inquisitive, immoral, and hard drinking, yet the 
author of one of the most famous biographies in our 
language. Secondly comes Edward Gibbon, son of the 
easy-going, country-loving, and improvident squire of 
Buriton, and himself most unrustic in habit and taste, a 
man of fashion, dillettante and pedantic but an industrious 
scholar and author of one of the most famous of histories. 
Then follows Laurence Sterne, son of a needy and feckless 
soldier and himself the most unspiritual of parsons, sickly, 
immoral, eccentric, and difficult to live with, yet author 
of the immortal ‘ Tristram Shandy’ and ‘Sentimental 
Journey.’ Lastly we have John Wilkes, son of a 
prosperous distiller and himself scandalous and depraved, 
| ‘ Patriot’ and champion of Liberty for purely selfish 

reasons, immoral and violent, writer of ‘The North 
Britain’ and part author of the obscene ‘ Essay on 
Woman,’ yet apparently with some personal attraction 
(Pitt referred to him as ‘ as wicked and agreeable as ever ”) 
and, surprisingly, in course of time Lord Mayor of London. 
Mr Quennell portrays them with his customary skill and 
clarity. They make a curious commentary on the age 
they lived in—a very mundane and material age in which 
in fact it is hard to find really good, altruistic, and 
spiritually minded people to write about. 

We now turn to some recent French literature pub- 
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lished in Algiers. ‘ Confluences,’ Nos. 36 and 37/38, and 
‘ Hommage 4 Giraudoux ’ (‘ Confluences’). 

‘ Confluences,’ a literary review published at Lyons, 
was started in 1941 and succeeded in surviving the 
difficulties, not only of an acute paper shortage, but of 
the German occupation of France. Banned in the 
Occupied Zone, it disdained the cooperation of traitors 
and collaborators, and, pursuing a difficult path among 
the pitfalls of censorship and control, has (since the 
Liberation) been described by a French paper as the 
‘F.F.I. of literature.’ More than one of its contributors 
was killed or wounded on active service with the Patriots. 
The editor of ‘ Confluences’ is René Tavernier, and its 
list of contributors includes such well-known names as 
Aragon, Cocteau, and Lafourcade. 

No. 36 includes translations from D. H. Lawrence, 
William Saroyan, and John Steinbeck, and an ambitious 
if not wholly successful version of Shelley’s ‘ Ode to the 
West Wind,’ as well as stories and poems, a study of 
Saint-Exupéry, book reviews, and art criticism. No. 37/38 
is devoted mainly to tributes, by many writers, to Valery 
Larbaud, an author who gave much of his attention to 
English life and literature. An interesting article on this 
aspect of Larbaud’s work is contributed by Georges 
Lafourcade, who died in October 1944 and who was 
himself a biographer of Swinburne and the author of 
studies on Blake, De Quincey, and Arnold Bennett. 

To Jean Giraudoux, who also died recently, is dedi- 
cated a special number of ‘ Confluences.’ This includes 
tributes from many and diverse writers to the author of 
‘ Provinciales,’ ‘Simon le Pathétique,’ ‘Suzanne et le 
Pacifique,’ ‘ Siegfried ou le Limousin,’ ‘ Amphitryon,’ etc., 
who before the War was already one of the most famous 
of contemporary French writers. 

A remarkable feature of the past two decades, amongst 
learned and unlearned alike, is the general acceptance of 
the view-point that, having come to the end of a definite | 
phase in human development, we must revise our notions 
of both God and man. God, it would seem, is greater and — 
wiser than we thought; man is worse than the worst | 
that had ever been known about him. The comforting . 
doctrine of continuous progress has been thrown on the ] 
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